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On the Cover... 


This reproduction of an Edward Hopper 
print of a catboat was of one of his works in 
an exhibition at the Hirschl & Adler 
Galleries, Inc. in New York City last year. We 
learned about it too late but the tiresome (his 
word) Bill Marsano sent us this publicity 
photo anyway to share with you. 
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Commentary... 


Bob Hicks, Editor 


My Commentary for this issue is head- 
ed up by a rare photo of me actually at work 
in our cosy (14’x8’) second floor office (for- 
merly our daughter’s bedroom) in our home. 
That’s a six-year-old secondhand Mac Power 
PC that I am at work at, in the foreground 
some manuscripts undergoing conversion 
into columns of 9-point type for subsequent 
layout on my layout table, an old flush door 
set up horizontally between two others set up 
vertically, forming a very nice work area. 

The calendar at my right is the current 
Benjamin Mendlowitz Calendar of Wooden 
Boats to provide occasional inspiration. The 
rectangular frame behind my head contains 
a number of handwritten encouragements, 
copied off renewals from subscribers, which 
my daughter and her two daughters assem- 
bled into a sort of montage for me. Above the 
Mendlowitz calendar is a print of Winslow 
Homer’s “Breezin’ Up” which Jane gave me 
many years ago. In sum, a rather nice place 
in which to spend the time required still earn- 
ing my living. I think I have solved the prob- 
lem of how to finance our old age after a life- 
time of chasing our dreams rather than finan- 
cial security... keep on working. 

Amongst the variety of tasks that com- 
prise my work is that of book reviewing, or 
rather farming out book reviews. Books 
arrive here unsolicited from various publish- 
ers who think that perhaps some amongst 
you might purchase their latest nautical 
offering if they read about it (favorably, they 
hope) on our pages. I give free rein to those 
who undertake to do all the reviews I have no 
time nor inclination to do myself and publish 
their reviews, positive or otherwise. 

One reviewer recently told me that she 
was informed by a reader who knew her that 

“the old guy’ ” (how he refers to me apparent- 
ly) won’t be giving her any more books to 
review because of her negative opinions. 
Well, I don’t happen to regard her reviews as 
negative, but rather as honest. I’d not want to 
be a party to puffery that encouraged any of 
you to buy a book and find it less than what 
our review implied. 

Now [have received a book whose pub- 
lisher has in mind avoiding negative reviews 
altogether. Along with the review copy and 
the usual publicity boilerplate extolling its 
virtues came a “Sample Book Review.” Yup, 
Cape Horn Press out of Seal Beach, 
California, doesn’t want to take any chances 
on what we might have to say, apparently, 
about their latest offering, Sailing With 
Scoundrels and Kings, by John Jourdane. 

Perhaps they have heard from our writ- 
ing teacher ex-reader about our tendency 
towards fatuous prolixity. Or perhaps they 
figure I am lazy enough to be happy to have 


a review all ready to go with no effort at all 
on my (or a reader/reviewer’s) part? I dunno, 
but I undertook to see what sort of review 
they felt we ought to publish. 

“Hop aboard for a wild sail across the 
oceans of the world...” 

“If you have an ounce of saltwater in 
your blood...” 

I thought, well, is this not perhaps a bit 
exuberant? Read on... 

“John Jourdane is one of the most expe- 
rienced and respected offshore sailors...” 

“Jourdane’s highlights include being 
voted “Best Racing Navigator in the 
World...” 

These credentials are no doubt intended 
to lend credence to what he might have to say 
in the book. 

“There are moments of terror punctuat- 
ed with funny incidents...” 

“The book is non-stop action filled with 
hilarious stories and unforgettable charac- 
ters...” 

The reviewer wannabee’s opinions of 
the author’s first book Ucebergs, Port and 
Starboard) and this new book, his second. 

Well, from all of this (and more, as they 
say) I conclude that the writer of this sample 
review has just hung out his or her ineptitude 
at reviewing for all to see. What I think I will 
do is have the book reviewed, if anyone out 
there would like to have a go at it, and run the 
forthcoming review opposite this sample 
review for all to see. It might be a rather good 
book, but I am just too put off by the effron- 
tery implicit in providing a sample review to 
give it a fair chance. First call gets it. 

While I’m at it, I have some other books 
available also: 

Ralph Stanley... 
Boatbuilder 

Working the Sea... Misadventures, Ghost 
Stories and Life Lessons from a Maine 
Lobsterfisherman 

A Sailor’s Notebook 

Fast Powerboat Seamanship 

Gold Bars... Chartering Your Boat 


Tales of a Maine 


for Money 


Temple to the Wind... The Story of 
America’s Greatest Naval Architect 
Sailing Small... Inspiration & Instruction 


for the Pocket Cruiser 


The Sailor’s Hornbook... or abc 

Building an Adirondack Guideboat 

Notes Collected in the Adirondacks 
1895 & 1896 

The last two I feel deserve to be 
reviewed by someone with a personal com- 
mitment to the boat and the region. The rest 
are up for grabs. 

This editor job is sorta fun isn’t it? 


Window 
on the Water 


By Chris Kaiser 


Guns of November 


I’m paddling down a quite backwater, 
somewhere warm. The trade winds are mess- 
ing up my hair and a bevy of enormous drag- 
onflies are escorting me around the bend 
where I see the Captain sitting on his semi- 
beached kayak. He’s reading and dangling 
his bare feet in the turquoise water. Giving 
my paddle one last push, I skim over the sur- 
face and join him. 

Bang, the dragonflies disappear and the 
lorikeets and other birds erupt from the trees 
fringing our private lagoon in a colorful 
geyser. Bang, bang, the Captain mumbles 
something about staying off the water during 
duck hunting season and goes back to read- 
ing. Bang, bang, BANG! I erupt out from 
under the warm duvet, my feet hit the floor, 
and I stumble through the still dark house out 
to the Window on the Water to see who, what, 
and where these shots are coming from. 

It has been raining cats and dogs all 
night, the deluge continues as I peer through 
the grey layers of low lying clouds and sleep- 
fogged eyes. Whoever is out there is very 
determined. Again the multiple reports of 
guns blazing over on Sandy Point prove that 
there are several determined hunters, or one 
really resourceful one with a Gatling gun set 
up in the dunes. 

Unable to see anything through the pre- 
dawn murk, I return to bed and try to find my 
way back to which ever tropical isle I’d left 
the Captain on. Luckily, I was able to locate 
him just as he was pushing the Marshmelon 
into the gentle waves, ready to go for a sail 
and race the resident dolphins. The water 
shimmered, the dolphins obliged us by 
swimming up from the depths, visible for 
several fathoms in the crystalline water. They 
tail walked as fast as the gentle breeze was 
propelling us along, one large and playful 
one leaped over the boat between us, brush- 
ing me with an extended flipper and splash- 
ing the Captain with an artfully placed fluke 
on re-entry. The sound of that dolphin’s 
splash was followed by more shots that star- 
tled the Captain and jibed the sail knocking 
me overboard. The warm tropical sea became 
the cold angry grey waves pounding the far 
side of Plum Island. I was fully awake and 
miffed at the intrusion to my only day to 
sleep in a bit. 

The intervening time had not improved 
the weather conditions but the sky was a 


much lighter shade of gray, somewhere 
between Confederate and Paine’s. NO one 
else but a dyed-in-the-wool water fowler 
would be out in these conditions. 

In years past I’ve seen all sorts of home- 
made camouflage dressing up the hunters’ 
boats. I expected more of the same ‘Hula 
skirted’ rigs to greet my eyes. There were no 
cars with trailers parked in the lot and no 
flotilla of small craft claiming certain 
anchorages. What was out on the water was 
something out of a time machine. 

Two craft were employed in the hunt. 
One had beached up on the shore just below 
the high water mark. The second craft was 
skimming along, making forays into the 
decoy field to retrieve the scatter-shot bodies 
of birds dumb enough to come within range 
of the shore guns. The boats looked for all 
the world like the original Higgins Boats 
which landed on Omaha Beach in Normandy 
60 years ago. These are a bit smaller long 
boats with high sides and canted flat prows. 
Each vessel could hold a dozen men. The 
beached boat looked to have about eight 
hunters, four to a side. Each boat was dressed 
in the tattered camo-netting stretched along 
the transoms port and starboard. The gun bat- 
tery set up on shore was methodically shoot- 
ing as the birds flew in to check out the plas- 
tic competition. For all the sophistication and 
discipline, it didn’t look like they were hav- 
ing a huge success. 
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My next thought as I watched the 
progress of the pick-up boat was perhaps this 
is a new commercial venture. Some enterpris- 
ing soul has gotten a couple of smaller Higgins 
Boats and is taking out large shooting parties. 
A very wet safari this was, only the ducks that 
escaped could have been comfortable. 

Over the course of a few hours the tide 
changed and the landing craft floated off to 
make a run up the Sound. Left behind were 
four hunters and their weapons, a few bags of 
gear, and no obvious game. The distance and 
drizzle kept me from seeing all the details but 
it looked from here to have been a less than 
stellar adventure. A man and dog in a small- 
er boat may have had better hunting, perhaps 
the big gunships kept the birds away, those 
dumb ducks aren’t so dumb after all. I do 
have to hand it to the enterprising skippers, 
for a more social and safe way to get your 
goose those bigger boats would be hard to 
beat. It’s just aggravating that so much fire 
power was let loose at once, the tropics dis- 
solved in a barrage of lead from the guns of 
November. 
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Disasters &c. 
The Maritime World 
Of Marblehead 1815-1865 


By John R. H. Kimball 


Review by Kinley Gregg 


Disasters &c. takes its title from the 
generic heading of 19th century newspaper 
columns that summarized maritime mishaps. 
A typical example, excerpted from the 
Boston Shipping List of September 26, 1857, 
describes a loss in Central America: “Brig 
Virginia, of and from Mobile, at Belize, 
Hond, has been ashore at Omoa in a gale, 
sunk, and was pumped out at a very heavy 
expense. On arrival at B her funds were 
exhausted and she lay on the beach at St 
George Bay, 18th ult[imo], full of water.” 

The reader will immediately perceive 
that though this disaster is light on 
Marblehead content, it is rife with potential 
lawsuits. Who is responsible for the wreck? 
Does the crew get paid? With the proceeds of 
what? Who owns the salvage? And who’s left 
holding the bag? 

John R. H. Kimball, an attorney, is par- 
ticularly interested in the legacy of Joseph 
Story on the development of American mar- 
itime law. A native of Marblehead, Story 
served on the Supreme Court for more than 
30 years, assuming his seat during the War of 
1812, which generated countless questions 
relating to privateers and the rights of seafar- 
ers. According to Kimball, “Story used his 
intimate and sympathetic understanding of 
seamen and maritime issues, gained from his 
early experience in Marblehead, to temper 
some of the rigidities of the ancient 
Admiralty law.” 

Granted, but this seems a rather tangen- 
tial approach to local history. Much more 
evocative is the observation, relegated to a 
footnote, of a Captain Goelet, who remarked, 
“The greatest distaste a person has to this 
place is the stench of fish, the whole air 
seems tainted with it. It may in short be said 
it’s a dirty, Erregular, Stincking Place.” 

In and of itself, Kimball’s litany of liti- 
gation is fascinating. On a foggy day in 1870 
a sailing ship collided with a fishing 
schooner anchored on the Grand Banks, 
killing nine of the ten men aboard the 
schooner. There was no right of compensa- 
tion for wrongful death of the fishermen, but 
suit was brought to recover for damage to the 
schooner and the cargo of cod. In the sort of 
decision that gives rise to lawyer jokes, the 
schooner was found to be at fault because, 
when the fishermen heard the ship approach- 
ing, they had sounded a foghorn rather than 
ringing a bell as required by federal law. 

Of course, anyone who judges a book 
by its cover is impatiently turning the pages 
waiting for a discussion of maritime 
Marblehead to break out. But Kimball’s con- 
sideration of Marblehead history is largely 
limited to a recitation of the business ven- 
tures of Edmund Kimball, from whom the 
author is descended. Kimball’s fishing 
schooners stand for all Marblehead fishing 
schooners, Kimball’s skippers for all skip- 
pers. Marblehead’s trade is Kimball’s trade, 
and the decline of Kimball the decline of 
Marblehead. The last melancholy chapter 
details the disintegration and subsequent 
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sales in distant ports of Edmund Kimball’s 
old and leaky clipper ships. Disasters &c. 
concludes with a bang-up explanation of bot- 
tomry bonds. 

In sum, Disasters &c. has the air of a 
detailed genealogy playing dress-up in a legal 
text. Nonetheless, a researcher will find much 
of value. The six useful appendices include a 
Chronological List of Vessels Owned by 
Edmund Kimball. While one is uncertain 
whether this list typifies Marblehead inter- 
ests, it nonetheless provides information; 
length, tonnage, rig, and so on, about local 
ships. Another appendix, Chronological List 
of Vessels Built in Marblehead, 1800-58, 
details construction activity. (Only two of the 
vessels listed, both schooners, were built 
before 1847, the year Edmund Kimball and 
his partners established a shipyard in the 
town). And the extensive bibliography will 
doubtless prove useful. 

Illustrations likewise provide a wealth 
of information. An 1850 Plan of Marblehead 
identifies individual buildings, including 
those housing maritime industries such as 
ropewalks. Blunt’s 1826 chart of the Grand 
Banks depicts not only land and shoals, but 
the Gulf Stream as it was then understood. 
Finally, pictures of Edmund Kimball’s clip- 
pers, and the fanciful sailing cards which 
advertised their voyages, complement the 
author’s account of his forefather’s heyday. 


Lighthouses of 
New England 


From the Maritimes to Montauk 


By Donald W. Davidson 
The Welffleet Press, 1990 
Foreword by HRH Prince Philip 
128 pages, many colored & b&w photos 
& illustrations 
ISBN 1-55521-675-7 


Reviewed by Hugh Ware 


Another coffee table book about New 
England lighthouses, ho! hum. Not this one! 
Good photos, an intelligent text, and the 
author, a student of lighthouses for nearly 45 
years and not a writer turning out another 
sellable book, does not repeat the usual guff 
about each light. Sure, he uses the same 
information other writers use, but his 
approach is refreshingly different, he gets 
into the nuts and bolts of lighthouses and 
lighthouse keeping. 

Take one microcosmic example. 
Davidson addresses the bureaucracy that 


kept the American lighthouse service behind 
its European and British counterparts for 
years. Officially led by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the business was actually run for 
several decades by the fifth auditor, a bureau- 
crat named Stephen Pleasonton. This office- 
bound clerk was both a blessing and a curse. 
He kept the books well enough and he 
pinched the pennies, too. That was no doubt 
appreciated within the Treasury Department, 
but such penury was not greatly admired by 
any mariner struggling to find his way 
through fog or gale and looking for a bright 
light to tell him where he was. 

Pleasonton’s technical advisor was a 
Cape Cod-born retired mariner named 
Winslow Lewis. Most of the early lights used 
crude, sooty, inefficient lanterns. Then, in 
1781, Frenchman Aime Argand invented the 
Argand lamp. It used an efficient tubular 
wick and, when backed with a parabolic 
reflector, gave off a light several hundreds 
brighter than a single candle. Captain Lewis 
developed his own version of the Argand 
lamp. His lamp and its inefficient reflectors 
didn’t give off as much light as the Argand 
lamp (for technical reasons the book 
describes quite well) but Lewis sold his lamp 
to the U.S. government and American light- 
houses had to use them. 

By 1820, the British had reflectors that 
could make a single Argand produce the light 
of nearly 3,000 candles and, soon after, came 
the breakthrough invention of the Fresnel 
lens and now a single Argand could produce 
the light of 80,000 candles! But American 
lighthouses continued to use Lewis lamps 
and their reflectors until the Pleasonton/ 
Lewis team passed out of office. 

The author tells the stories of the New 
England lights extremely thoroughly and 
competently. Included is much information I 
have never seen before. This is a good book. 
An oldie but a goodie. I don’t know if it still 
is in print but ,if not, keep an eye out for it in 
used book marts. 


The Lighthouses of 
Trinity House 


By Richard Woodman & Jane Wilson 
Foreword by HRH Prince Philip 
Published by Thomas Reed Publications 
A Division of the ABR Company Ltd, 2002 
256 pages, many colour & b&w photos 
& illustrations 
ISBN 1-90405-000-X 


Reviewed by Hugh Ware 


I review several books each year, most- 
ly about tugboat-related matters, and thus I 
was pleasantly surprised three years ago to 
receive a review copy of this lighthouse book 
from one of my favourite British publishers. 
The firm has since been sold and now oper- 
ates under a different name but, no matter, 
this book merits even a tardy review. Chase it 
down by its title, authors, and ISBN number. 

I’ve been interested in lighthouses since 
I was a lad. I started writing a book about 
New England lighthouses when I was 15, 
and in the mid-’40s I spent some serious get- 
ting-out-of-service money on a few rare 
lighthouse books, but my interests soon drift- 
ed to racing sports cars, wooing and wed- 
ding, raising three sons, and then tugboats. In 


short, I still had an interest in lighthouses, 
only it was less exuberant. Now I’m delight- 
ed to add this superb book to the many 
already on the shelves of my library. 

What is Trinity House? It is a venerable 
institution whose beginnings are obscure but 
definitely go back to King John or even earlier; 
it is the General Lighthouse Authority for 
England, Wales, the Channel Islands, and 
Gibraltar; it is a charitable organization dedicat- 
ed to the safety, welfare, and training of 
mariners; and it is a Deep Sea Pilotage 
Authority providing expert navigators for ships 
trading in Northern European waters. This 
book, however, addresses only the English and 
Channel Islands lighthouses and light vessels 
now in service. Scotland and Ireland, by the 
way, have their own Lighthouse Boards. 

Chapter One is a brief history of Trinity 
House. Then comes a chapter addressing 
lighthouse construction and equipment. Next 
is a long chapter dealing with the keepers; 
their training, daily routines, problems such 


Okoboji Crossing 


By Wally Foster 
(Reprinted courtesy of Canoe Sailor 


Having read that most interesting story 
by my canoe pal Dan Reiber in the last issue 
of the Canoe Sailor about trying to sail 25+ 
miles around Cedar Island off the coast of 
North Carolina and his disappointing failure, 
I thought to describe a miniature but analo- 
gous effort of my own on Lake Okoboji 
(Iowa) several years ago. 

Not nearly as ambitious as Dan’s plan, I 
merely wanted to sail solo across the south 
end of Okoboji and return, a mere three-mile 
round trip. The photo shows my favorite rig, 
40sf main plus a 35sf jib, sloop rigged. 

The 10am breeze had come up. I happi- 
ly launched and thoroughly enjoyed the trip 
across on a beam reach with a 5-8kt wind. As 
I tacked to return I was suddenly confronted 
by a change in conditions. The well-behaved 
wind had not only increased to a white- 
capped speed of 11-18kts but had changed 
direction to an exact headwind. 

Since I am a scaredy-cat sailor, I fear- 
fully furled my jib, dropped the main, 
grabbed a paddle, and with two frantic 
strokes arrived at the rocky, steep-dropped 
shore and jumped overboard. No way was I 
going to tempt fate by even thinking of 
returning under sail. 

But I had a secret weapon, a wee 
trolling motor already installed. But first I 
knew I needed not only to drop the sails but 
also to remove that tall, 15-1/2’ mast. So, 
standing waist deep in the water and floun- 
dering around on that rocky, uneven bottom, 
I set about to remove the sails, unstep the 
mast, and lash all gear firmly to the canoe. 
I’m sure that without that maneuver I would 
never have made it safely back. 

An hour later I was back aboard, run- 
ning the trolling motor at only one-third 
speed to keep the waves from swamping me, 
and heading directly upwind toward home. 
At the age of 80 years, the same as my hero 
Bob Halsey at that time, I arrived home 
knowing and feeling that I had had a thor- 
oughly good physical workout and a most 
exciting experience. 


as loneliness and getting along with each 
other. Much of this section consists of quotes 
from keepers so the reader gets the inside 
word unwarped by a writer’s pre-concep- 
tions. The remaining 161 pages of the book 
describe the lights around England, starting 
up in the northeast at the Scottish border and 
going clockwise, hopping across the English 
Channel to the Channel Islands and back to 
Devon and Cornwall and through North 
Wales back to the other Scottish border. 

Each regional section includes a map 
showing locations while many of the illustra- 
tions are of old plans, often carefully 
coloured. The text about each light or light 
vessel gives the reader enough history and 
other pertinencies but not too much. Did you 
know that most modern lighthouse lanterns 
look like automobile headlights? 

To me, a book’s value is rated by the 
combination of its dust jacket, text, illustra- 
tions, layout or design, and printing and bind- 
ing. If all these components are well done and 


meld happily, the book is a pleasure to hold 
and read. If the mix is even better, you have a 
great book, and the book being reviewed is 
indeed just such a joy. Competent writing, 
gorgeous paper (the sturdy dust jacket is gen- 
erously gold-embossed), a pleasing layout 
with plenty of white space tastefully used, a 
wide variety of useful and often beautiful 
illustrations and first-class photos, and print- 
ing and binding done in China where so many 
artbooks are now being printed. This book 
gets very high ratings as a book, as a book 
about lighthouses, and as a book worthy of 
acquisition. But that is what I have come to 
expect from this publisher. 

A final note: Trinity House offers a lux- 
ury sea voyage for up to 12 passengers on its 
flagship lighthouse tender THV Patficia 
while it does its daily work. The comfort 
level is extremely high since the passenger 
accommodations must satisfy the Trinity 
House Elder Brethren when they are aboard 
for inspection voyages! 


Information of Interest... 


Celebrating Ten Years at Philadelphia 
Wooden Boat Factory 

Ten years of operations is most impres- 
sive as we look back through the number of 
individuals, organizations, foundations, and 
corporations that have supported the 
Philadelphia Wooden Boat Factory over that 
time. We invite you to consider strengthening 
our organization through support such as a 
direct donation, buying a t-shirt, using our 
United Way Donor Choice number, 8635, at 
work, taking a class, to name a few. Your 
involvement helps us to create positive situa- 
tions such as the one, most recently, that 
Robert Serotkin helped make possible. 

Robert Serotkin, who completed our 
Beginner Boatbuilding course in November 
2005, established a partnership with the 
Factory and the Dorothy Day Center on the 
Campus of Saint Francis University in 
Loretto, Pennsylvania. This school year the 
work of the young men and women in our 
Marine Education Initiative will allow the 
Dorothy Day Center to once again launch a 
lapsed summer day camp for underprivileged 
youth by donating the canoes they build. 
Think about what you can give and receive 
from your involvement with Philadelphia 
Wooden Boat Factory. 

January 1996: PWBF is founded as a 
Division of Resources for Human 
Development, Inc. 

March 1996: PWBF launches a website. 

March 1997: PWBE holds first meeting 
of the Board of Directors. 

March 1997: PWBF receives first 
financial support from Crown, Cork and 
Seal Company. 

June 1997: First class with two students 
from Mirmont Treatment Center (canoe 
hangs from shop ceiling today). 

September 1997: First press article 
on PWBF. 

April 1998: PWBEF receives first foun- 
dation grant from the Samuel S. Fels 
Foundation for youth programs. 

July 1998: First program with the 
School District of Philadelphia, PWBF 
Summer Camp. 

September 1998: PWBF rents first shop 
at 2005 West Moyamensing Ave. 

September 1998: PWBF Hosts Wooden 
Boat Challenge corporate boatbuilding event. 
Teams from Burlington County 4-H, Fox 29, 
PNC Bank, and Pulse Group compete. Event 
is listed on the PECO Building Lights. 

March 1999: PWBF moves into a second 
larger shop at 2045 West Moyamensing Ave. 

March 1999: PWBF is incorporated in 
the state of Pennsylvania. 

September 1999: PWBF holds first 
Adult Class, Beginner Boatbuilding - 
12 students. 

October 1999: PWBEF receives inde- 
pendent 501(c)(3) status from the IRS. 

October 1999: PWBF begins Youth 
Marine Education Initiative Program with 
the Ahali Program at Harrity Elementary 

November 1999: PWBF leaves the 
auspices of Division of Resources for 
Human Development. 
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June 2001: First PWBF display at the 
Wooden Boat Show - Beetle Cat and Youth 
Built Canoes. 

June 2003: PWBF launches 150th 
canoe built by youth. 

August 2004: PWBF moves into shop 
number three at 2126 West Moyamensing Ave. 

Philadelphia Wooden Boat Factory, 2126 
West Moyamensing Ave., Philadelphia, PA 
19145, (215) 755-2400, www.woodenboat- 
factory.org <info @ woodenboatfactory.org> 


Boatbuilding Classes at North Carolina 
Maritime Museum 

The Harvey W. Smith Watercraft Center 
at the North Carolina Maritime Museum in 
Beaufort, North Carolina, has scheduled a 
number of boatbuilding courses throughout 
this coming year. Interested persons should 
request a complete listing. 

Harvey W. Smith Watercraft Center, 
North Carolina Maritime Museum. 315 Front 
St., Beaufort, NC 28516-2124, (252) 728- 
7317, <maritime @ ncmail.net> 


WCHA Northeast Chapter 
Sunday, October 30, 2005 

We had a great day at Bruce, Barbara, 
and Jeff Larson’s home and shop. The weath- 
er was so beautiful we even opened up the big 
doors on the shop. We had 12 members and 
nine guests at the meeting. We talked about 
boats, old times, and new times to come. 

Bruce had a family boat to be redone 
soon. Benson Gray went on his laptop com- 
puter (which he always has with him) and 
found the build sheet with Bruce’s grandfa- 
ther’s name on it. That was great. Benson 
also brought a build sheet for me on an 18’ 
square end, paddling model Old Town boat. 

We bent some ribs on a 13’ canoe form 
that Bruce had built. He also had a finished 
13’ canoe for us to look at, it was beautiful. 
The rib bending went great, none broke 
(that’s real good). We also started planking 
on the ribs. Bruce reported later that the 
canoe we worked on is now ready for canvas 
and he is planning to sell this boat. So if any- 
one wants a nice 13’ canoe, call Bruce for 
more information. If you call soon you could 
pick the color. 

Sonny Hastings (an original member) 
has an 18’ canoe he will donate to the 
Northeast Chapter for restoration. I will pick 
up this boat and bring it to my shop. The May 
meeting at my shop will be on May 20, 2006, 
at 9:30am. We can get a good look at the 
project canoe and make plans about a work 
schedule. I hope we will go paddling after 
lunch that day. 

Bob Bassett, Kimball Pond Boat Barn, 
P.O. Box 111, Vienna, Maine 04360, (207) 
249-2814, <kpboatbarn @ yahoo.com> 


Meeting, 


How to Pick a Name and a Motor 

This is in response to the gentleman 
who expressed curiosity as how people 
choose names for their boats. In my case, 
I’ve got three grandchildren. Ashley is the 
oldest, Ryan the next, and David last. Taking 
the first two letters from each name, I get 
ASRYDA, which is a nice word. Now, had 


my three grandchildren been born in a differ- 
ent order, I’d have a problem. 

I’ve ordered a Swifty 15 from Shell 
Boats and I’d like some help in selecting the 
proper motor. I’ve considered everything 
from Honda’s 2hp air cooled 4-cycle to 
Mercury’s 6hp 4-cycle. Anyone who would 
like to discuss/advise, please contact me. 

John S. Smith, Hamilton, NJ, <jdanton- 
smith @ verizon.net> 


Unique Christmas Card 

Herewith I share with all of you the 
unique Christmas card we received from Dee 
Carstarphen and Stu Hopkins of Dabbler 
sails. 

The Editor 
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Information Wanted.. 


Using Plastic Electrician’s Ties for Sail Ties? 

I wonder if any readers have had expe- 
rience with using the plastic self-clinging 
electrician’s ties to bend sails to yards, gaffs, 
booms, etc? These are fast, inexpensive, and 
adjustable and should work well for small 
sails. Just how large a sail can be attached 
this way without unacceptable failure of the 
ties is an open question. The idea may not be 
salty enough for purists but could make the 
chore of bending on a sail a bit easier. 

Neil Folsom, 16 Westside Sebago, 
Standish, ME 04084, (207) 787-3448 


Looking for Information on This Boat 

I have acquired an 18’ sailing dory and 
found it was built by the Aeolus Boat 
Company of Davenport, California. I have 
included a picture of said vessel. This boat 
company is out of business and I would like 
to know if anyone has any further informa- 
tion about these boats. 

It is of simple design, with steel center 
board and spruce spars. It has been in storage 


for quite some time but is in very good 
condition. If anyone has any information 
regarding this boat I would appreciate their 
contacting me. 

Jack K. Rentner, 2175 W 93rd PIL., 
Crown Point, IN 46307, (219) 662-0779. 


Opinions.. 


Sharing the Pleasure 

I have been meaning to write this letter 
to you for some time. Your editorial in 
Vol. 23 No. 16 tells me that now is the time. 
I have an opinion that the content in MAJB is 
growing greater in terms of literary value. I 
also feel that this growth is due to your 
“hands-off” policy in your presentation of 
material. That policy encourages writers to 
contribute without fear of rejection. There 
may be lengthy accounts of trips and cruises 
in small craft that some people consider bor- 
ing, but any reasonable person will realize 
that these accounts are labors of love 
attempting to share the pleasure of the writ- 
ers’ experiences, and they should be honored 
as such. 

I feel that most of your content is “well 
written” and that some is of outstanding 
quality, such as “Journals of the Constant 
Waterman” and “Window on the Water.” The 
secretive and delightful Robb White rarely, if 
ever, makes grammatical errors in spite of 
the fact that he is hiding behind a “Good Old 
Boy” image. It would not surprise me to 
know that he had a private school education. 

As a final comment; I encourage Prof. 
Fatuous Prolixity to review his copy of 
Strunk, The Elements of Style in order to clar- 
ify his meaning. 

Jack Chesley, Scituate, MA 


Spice of Life 

Hurrah for “‘fatuous prolixity,” the spice 
of life! 

Ted Bailey, Amesbury, MA 


Robb Redeemed - 1 

Dammit Robb, sometimes the stuff you 
write makes me so mad that I could come 
down there and kick you! However, in the 
November 15 issue you have redeemed your- 
self, you described how a tug with a pair of 
cat 99s could out-horsepower a boat with 12- 
71s, and that they were real engines! Oh 
God, do I agree! Up here in Michigan they 
are 2-stroke crazy, they use the damned 
things in anything that rolls, floats, or drives, 
and they drive me crazy! 


One night last year my wife and I 
picked up a couple of gas station mocha cof- 
fees and, with our scanner, went to sit under 
the Blue Water Bridge. This bridge, (two of 
them) connects the U.S. with Canada at the 
point where Lake Huron ends and the St 
Clair River begins. Out of the night came a 
huge tug pulling a very big barge. They pull 
everything up here, they don't know how to 
push! 

Anyway, this tug had the most beautiful 
exhaust sound you ever heard! I found out 
later that it had a pair of Alcos in it, serious 
4-strokes! You could here the “diddy-rump” 
from a mile off. It was just music to my ears, 
only one thing could have made it better. In 
back of us is a little spur track to service a 
local paper company. If another Alco came 
down that track to make a trio I would have 
died and gone to 4-stroke heaven! That 
would be like angels singing! 

Matteo Augugliaro, Smiths Creek, MI 


Robb Redeemed - 2 

I enjoy the magazine immensely and 
now even more so since I’ve learned how to 
read Robb White’s stories. When I first sub- 
scribed last year I couldn’t get past the cur- 
mudgeonly intros of his crazed tales, intros 
which I now recognize as a signature style 
and character which do exactly what I’ve 
always wondered about, to wit, making his 
writing about daily comings and goings fun 
to read. 

Spencer Day, Milton, MA 


COLUMBIA 
TRADING CO. 


BUY-SELL ~~ Nautical Books 
FREE BOOK «Ship Models 
CATALOG e Marine Art & 


Antiques 


On Line Catalog: 
www.columbiatrading.com 


1 Barnstable Rd., Hyannis, MA 02601 
(508) 778-2929 Fax (508) 778-2922 
nautical @capecod.net 


Precision 18 


Displacement 1100lbs. 
Ballast, Lead, 350lbs. 
Sail Area 145 sq. ft. 
Draft, Bd. Down 4’3” 
Draft, Bd. Up 16” 
LOA 17’5” 

LWL 155” 

Beam 7’5” 


15° C.B. 
16- B.K. 
18’ - 21’ - 23° 


FERNALD’S MARINE 


291 High Rd., Newbury, MA 01951 
(978) 465-0312 


é HC IATHOUSEL - 


ALDEN OCEAN SHELL & STAR 
APPLEDORE POD 


TRINKA 8, 10 & 12 DINGHIES 
EASTERN 18 COMMERCIAL OB 
BRIDGES POINT 24 
THULE RACKS 
ROWING INSTRUCTION 
55 Spicer Ave., Noank, CT 06340 
(860) 536-6930 
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FEATURES 


LARGE 45 SQUARE FOOT SAIL 
COMPLETELY PORTABLE 
FAST RIGGING ACTION 
HIGH STRENGTH TUBING 
MARINE QUALITY THROUGHOUT 
America’s Largest Fcoboat Manufacturer 


Wind Products Check out our 


NAGE website 
2485 Rosstown Road www.sail4joy.com 
Wellsville, PA 17365 . 


(717) 432-1074 a. xm 


windproducts @email.com 


People have always been fascinated by 
manatees. One tribe in Venezuela refers to the 
Milky Way Galaxy as “the road of the mana- 
tee.” Columbus, on his voyages to the New 
World, saw many manatees around the 
Caribbean Islands. He reported that he had 
seen the mermaids that other sailors had talked 
about, although they were not as beautiful as 
they had been described. Those early sailors 
must have been at sea for a long, long time. 

It is difficult not to become enamored 
with manatees. They are the most docile 
mammal I have ever been around. They 
won’t bite you, bump you, or come up under- 
neath you in the water. They will approach 
you, hold onto your leg, rest their heads on 
your shoulder, kiss you on the mask, and roll 
over to have their bellies rubbed! 

Manatees are not small. They weigh 
60lbs when they are born. Adults can weigh 
as much as 2,500lbs, although most weigh in 
at around 1,800lbs. Their closest relative is a 
terrestrial mammal, the elephant. It is easy to 
see the similarities between the two species. 
Manatees have the same thick gray skin, 
coarse hairs, tiny round eyes, a stunted trunk, 
rounded nails on their flippers, enormous 
size, and excellent memories. 

The manatee is Florida’s state marine 
mammal and is still considered an endan- 
gered species. There are just over 3,000 man- 
atees left in the waters of the United States. 
In the summer they roam up into the northern 
Gulf as far as Louisiana and up the Atlantic 
coast into the Carolinas and Virginia. We 
often get reports in my area during the sum- 
mer of manatee sightings in Perdido Bay, 
Weeks Bay, Mobile Bay, and the rivers that 
flow into them. These are usually single 
males. When the water temperatures begin to 
drop below 65 degrees, the manatees become 
uncomfortable. They are semi-tropical 
marine mammals with only a thin layer of 
body fat. When the water temperature drops 
below 60 degrees the manatees can become 
too cold to feed or they can catch pneumonia 
and die. The water temperature in the north 
Gulf in January is around 52 degrees so man- 
atees would not be able to over-winter here. 

I led 50 manatee dive trips to the Crystal 
River, Florida area between 1984 and 2005. I 
said that I would only do 50, so I am done. I 
can’t get them out of my system entirely! 
Over the years the 50 groups that I led 
included marine biologists, marine educa- 
tors, elementary teachers, nature center staff, 
youth-at-risk, deaf students, blind students, 
artists, and my extended family. Some were 
certified SCUBA divers. Some had never 
been snorkeling before our trip. Some could 
not even swim. All of them had this in com- 
mon, the desire to learn about the manatee 
and experience its unique environment. All 
of them were good groups, so supportive of 
each other and caring about the manatees. 

We explored five different rivers while 
we were in the area; Homosassa River 
(where we viewed the captive manatees), 
Crystal River (where we dove with the wild 
manatees), Withlacoochee River (where we 
went on a moonlight boat ride), Rainbow 
River (where we snorkeled on a two-mile 
drift dive), and Halls River (where we 
kayaked downstream and came full circle to 
join the Homosassa River again). 

On this last trip, my 50th, the weather 
for our drift dive down Rainbow River was 
the best ever. That is saying a lot for someone 
who has been leading these manatee dive 
trips since 1984. It was 75 degrees, sunny, 
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The Joys of /; 
Nature yj 


Teaching 
About Manatees... 


A Chance to Learn 
Something About Ourselves 


By Sonya Wood Mahler, Regional Extension 
Agent in Forestry, Wildlife, & Natural 
Resources, Alabama Cooperative Extension 
System 


and no wind. In past years I have snorkeled 
down that river in the pouring rain, as the sun 
was setting fast, and as a harsh north wind 
stirred up a |’ chop on the surface. 

The weather for the manatee dive was also 
perfect. For this dive we like to start out the 
morning at 40 degrees and end at around 60 
degrees. This is cold enough to see lots of man- 
atees and not so cold that participants get 
hypothermia. That is exactly what happened 
this year. We were the first boat on the water that 
morning. When we arrived at Three Sisters, our 
favorite spot, there were 40 manatees around us. 
The teachers had a great time watching and pho- 
tographing them. The manatees, as always, 
were wonderful. When we anchored in Kings 
Bay, a young manatee hung next to our boat and 
flossed its teeth on our anchor line at the surface 
for half an hour. Anyone who wanted to could 
visit with him there. I finally had to pull the 
anchor line away from him back onto the boat 
so that we could leave. 

Usually the Halls River is too shallow for 
manatees to come up into it, but a week of 
strong west winds had pushed more water into 
the rivers and there were quite a few manatees 
in Halls River and Homosassa River. When 
we were kayaking in Homosassa we had man- 
atees and dolphins come very close to our 
boats and bald eagles swoop over our heads! 

All of the spots where we dove with 
manatees were within the Crystal River 
National Wildlife Refuge. The refuge is com- 
prised of several islands totaling approxi- 
mately 46 acres. They are surrounded by the 
spring-fed waters of Kings Bay, the headwa- 
ters for Crystal River. The Nature 


Conservancy acquired the refuge islands 
with funds raised by the citizens of Citrus 
County in a year-long drive. The U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service subsequently bought 
these lands and created the Crystal River 
National Wildlife Refuge in 1983. 

This refuge is unique in that it was 
established specifically for the protection of 
the manatee. From November to March cer- 
tain areas in Kings Bay and Crystal River are 
designated as Manatee Sanctuary Areas 
where no boats or divers are allowed. This 
gives manatees a chance to rest and feed near 
the warm springs without being disturbed. 
They also no longer allow any boating or 
diving after dark, so the manatees are guar- 
anteed 12 hours of peace each day. Idle speed 
and slow speed zones are in effect through- 
out the area in an effort to reduce the number 
of manatees killed or injured by boats. 

The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
carefully monitors manatee populations in 
Crystal River, Salt River, Homosassa River, 
and Chassahowitzka River with once-a- 
month counts using planes in the summer 
and weekly aerial counts in the winter. In our 
visit with the staff at the Crystal River 
Wildlife Refuge we learned that they had just 
held their annual aerial count of manatees on 
both the Gulf side and Atlantic side of 
Florida on January 25th. A total of 220 man- 
atees, including 12 calves, were counted on 
that day in Citrus County (Crystal River, 
Kings Bay, and the surrounding area). Last 
year, 340 total manatees were counted in 
Citrus County, and there have been as many 
as 500 there in past years. 

When I asked about the low numbers, 
they cited several reasons. They said fewer 
calves were born last year. They said warmer 
weather the week of the count may have 
allowed some of the manatees to scatter and 
move out into the Gulf (more difficult to 
count). They also said that the count reflected 
more manatees along the Atlantic coast of 
Florida than along the Gulf coast this year. I 
had always been told that the Gulf population 
of manatees and the Atlantic population did 
not mix and were considered separate. In a 
gene pool that is already very shallow, it is 
good news if they now believe that some of the 
manatees are traveling through the Keys and 
moving from one side of Florida to the other. 

Each year our participants had the 
opportunity to visit with Donna Corey, an 
elementary teacher in Crystal River who has 
developed an entire curriculum based on the 
manatee. Her curriculum includes lessons in 
science, social studies and current events, 
math, art, photography, and literature. She 
has designed lesson plans, teacher’s guides, 
life-size cutouts of manatees, and coloring 
books. And, of course, she leads her students 
on field trips to dive with the manatees right 
in their backyard. 

Students in other parts of the country 
may never see a real manatee in their lives. 
But these inspired educators can share their 
personal experiences with them. Through 
research and activities and discussion, they 
can bring the manatee to their classrooms. 
They can present opportunities for students 
to adopt a manatee or write their congress- 
man or clean debris from a beach and know 
that they are helping to protect the manatee. 
That is why I kept doing this year after year! 

If you would like to share your own 
manatee experiences with Sonya or have 
questions for her, e-mail her at mahlesw@ 
auburn.edu. 


The Connecticut River Oar and Paddle 
Club was established in 1983 to encourage 
explorations of the Connecticut River and to 
learn and teach more about the utility and 
seaworthiness of a variety of small craft. The 
club owns or has access to a number of inter- 
esting rowing and paddling boats and is a 
resource for practical information on tradi- 
tional and modern small boats of many types. 
Our club boats and equipment are readily 
available at no charge for use by individual 
members and their guests. 

In our role as the Connecticut River 
Chapter of the Traditional Small Craft 
Association (TSCA) we maintain a schedule 
of lectures and demonstrations by innovative 
boatbuilders and small boat expedition skip- 
pers, educational construction projects, races 
on the river and sound, island campouts, and 
river excursions and picnics on weekday 
afternoons and weekends. Members and 
friends also participate in the John Gardner 
Small Craft Workshop at Mystic Seaport, 
Sail New London events, and the Middle 
Atlantic Small Craft Festival. We also are 
happy to organize local cruises and on-water 
events in support of youth and adult educa- 
tion in the region. 

In recent years we have designed or 
built several rowing or paddling craft: 
Current, a 22’ 4-oared gig; Aurelia, a 15’ 
decked canoe/kayak; and Freshet, Apogee, 
and Perigee, 21’ single, double, or triple-sta- 
tion rowing boats; and two Atlantic 17 two- 
station dories, Solstice and Equinox. The 
Freshet class has been raced and cruised in 
rough waters and has competed successfully 
in the Blackburn Challenge as well as in 
local races and cross-Sound outings. 

Members’ boats are varied and are not 
limited to a particular boating interest or con- 
struction type. From amongst us we fre- 
quently can provide a boat, or a seat aboard 
one, for guests at on-water events. 

The club also welcomes tax-deductible 
donations of small rowing, paddling, or sail- 


All About CROPC 


The Connecticut River 
Oar and Paddle Club 


ing craft in recognition of its longstanding 
educational role as a TSCA Chapter working 
with youth groups. 

Recent News and Notes: Combinations 
of winds, storms (threatened and real), and 
rain diminished turnouts at our events this 
summer, particularly in the late summer. 
Nonetheless we pressed on, we attended the 
John Gardner Small Craft Workshop at 
Mystic Seaport, supported a number of youth 
events with boats and teaching this summer 
(notably Groton Maritime Academy and 
Morgan High School), had some fine infor- 
mal outings on the river and its byways 
(always pleasant idylls), and provided on- 
the-spot volunteer help to Maritime 
Education Network. 

Our vessels are safe and sound 
(although a couple need repairs) for the win- 
ter and we have a new easy-to-use dolly for 
the Atlantic 17s which makes rolling to the 
river a smooth process (thanks, Jon). 

Over the winter the venerable (15 years 
old!) Current will have its spine strength- 
ened, a bit of new gunwale cut in, and have 
revisions to the oarlocks incorporated to 
allow use as a sculling quad in addition to a 


Club members have built several small craft for cruuses and outings on the river and sound. 


sweep-oared four. Perigee will get oarlock 
socket repair and deck stiffening. 

On headier notes: We’ve been asked to 
participate in a small committee that will 
help define and improve the annual Small 
Craft Workshop at Mystic in early June. This 
key small-craft event has had adequate atten- 
dance, but as it cruises through its third 
decade it may need some tweaks to make it 
easier (and less expensive) to attend. Your 
ideas are welcome. 

Contact us, make use of our resources, 
and enjoy your small craft to the fullest! 

Connecticut River Oar and Paddle Club, 
CROPC, 17 Industrial Park Rd. #5, 
Centerbrook, CT 06409, (860) 388-2343 or 
(860) 767-3303, jon.persson@snet.net or 
(860) 434-2534, jpstratton @ snet.net 


Club and member small craft encompass a vari- 
ety of types and many uses over the four seasons. 


KAYAKS 


www.klepperwest.com 


We Specialize Exclusively in Folding Kayaks 


Klepper West Factory Direct 
6155Mt.AukumRd. BEST PRICES 
Somerset, CA 95684-0130 Toll Free: 888-692-8092 
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Poor Richard launch hauling Culler fleet from bay to lake wind for a run toward home. 


Ninth Pend Oreille 
Rendezvous 


By Bob Simmons 
Photos by Sandy Gleason and Bob Simmons 


Check the atlas, we’re still in northern 
Idaho. Eight years graciously hosted at 
Glengary Marina where we are allowed to 
run amok in their low key, un-commercial 
setting. 

Thirteen boats, 23 persons plus some 
walk past. Zero kids (what’s with that?) and 
one dog too many. 

Peripatetic road warrior and father of all 
messabouts, Jim Thayer, again hauled 900 
plus miles from Colorado bringing Nina on 
the same trailer (I believe) which died on the 
ramp here several years ago. One tire could 
have won a bald contest at the senior center. 

We caught a notch in the calendar of the 
Axon family summer tour, they brightened 
the weekend for all with enthusiasm and 
boating tales from far and wide. 

Mainstay Bill Brusstar brought two of 
his built-by-eye double ended pulling boats. 


Brusstar boats guard the busy ramp. 


peor eOkite ter wane in (lesson peaped: Culler catboat, junk rig, moveable mast step, and centerboard pin 


allow balancing different rigs. 


The latest, built finally using a planer, red 
cedar, and Sitka spruce planking with canoe 
type framing in lower mid-body, came in at 
under 100lbs. She is 17°9”x42” and non- 
epoxy, non-plywood. 

Bill Sinclair had his Mac McCarthy 
Wee Lassie II and camped over. Many of us 
were new to this design and she was much 
admired in build and performance. Bill 
added lots to the camp circle. 

Bud Smith came by with a new stripper 
Atkinson traveler sticking quite a way out of 
a VW van, and David Hutchens showed off 
an artful Laughing Loon stripper kayak. 

Bob Betts had his Luger 16 kit sloop 
and tales of recent Alaska work experiences. 
Kay Hughes and David Walker returned with 
Arrow, their restored 21’ gaff sloop, sailing 
from the other side of the lake in fussy light 
winds. 

Pleased to have Charles Stout come 
from Montana and stay over. His Long Micro 
needs to see water and Charles says there is a 
new Dobler boat in the shed, too. 

Herb Barbarie’s Ms Elsie, a 15’ Culler 
catboat, is a favorite with us lake sailors lik- 
ing lots of sail area. Gaff cat and full gaff cut- 
ter were great, this year she was junk rigged, 
sail fabric of greenhouse shade cloth. Still 
fast and lots of strings, what with sheets port 
and starboard. Note in pic she self steers as 
Herb talks and we sneak past in Nina. Also 
see an historic Concordia sloop boat just 
added to Herb’s fleet. 

Gordon and Sandy Gleason topped the 
gang with three boats. Their Poor Richard 
takeoff did yeoman duty in the powerboat 
department. The Hylan/WB sailing peapod 
was popular and the Brussar-built pulling 
boat saw lots of use, too. 

Hot, bright days, cool nights, wind light 
to nada, swimming fine. The day after it driz- 
zled lots and the following day blew the lake 
clear of boats, so we did okay. 

Thanks especially to the Trulocks who 
tolerate our irregular ways so calmly and to 
all who shared time, effort and little boats. 
The opportunity to make new friends and 
visit old in this way is a special treat. 
Looking back over nine events in ten years 
we know we cherish those Rendys who 
moved on or got time conflicted, or even are 
now sailing in Valhalla. 


Simply Messing About In Boats 
Nautical Apparel @ Accessories 


from 
The Wind in the Willows 


The Design Worky 
toll free 877-637-7464 
www.messingabout.com 


Northwest Messer’s Rig As Seen at Pend Oreille Rendezvous 


By Bob Simmons 
Photo by Sandy Gleason 


This may confirm the universal aspect 
of Robb White’s observations on hauling 
rigs. Note here the 2”x4” rack works better 
on building materials or canoes. This 
shapely sheer gets real friendly with the 
roof paint. 

The trailer? It has bitty wheels, no 
lights, and plates several years out of date 
from another state, plus it is not fitted to this 
or any other boat. 

Tie straps deserve attention, strips cut 
from stout inner tube, loops knotted on both 
ends. First end can either hook on or feed 
around something and back through itself. 
Second end hooks on or wraps around until a 


stick can be woven through the loop and the 
incoming main stem. Nothing store bought. 

One way to cut the strips is with a very 
sharp utility knife and straight edge against a 
wooden base. A helper with a dribble or 
spray of water at the knife is good. Try about 
1”-1-1/4” width for light boats until the 
needs are achieved. 

Another of our messers enjoys design- 
ing and building trailers which cradle their 
boats sweet as you please. With a shoal draft 
boat they’ Il launch without wetting bearings, 
lights or feet, plus they go down the road 
straight and don’t bang on chuckholes. The 
endless variety is part of the fun, isn’t it? 


meh Bex 


UNIQUE ARAN, CELTIC, AND GUERNSEY 
SWEATERS HAND KNIT FROM NATURAL, 
UNDYED WOOD SPUN IN MAINE. 


THE YARN IN THESE SWEATERS IS SPUN AT 
BARTLETT YARDS ON A SPINNING MULE 
SYSTEM CREATED NEARLY 200 YEARS AGO. 


SINCE IT RETAINS ITS NATURAL LANOLIN, 
IT IS WATER RESISTANT. 


BEAUTIFUL, RUGGED, AND STRIKING, THESE 
SWEATERS WILL KEEP YOU WARM AT WORK 
OR PLAY. 


FOR SAMPLE PHOTOS VISIT US AT OUR WEB 
SITE OR E-MAIL FOR INFORMATION. 


www.sv-moonshadow.com 
sweaters@sv-moonshadow.com 


I had been hired to deliver the 38’ sailing 
catamaran, Annie’s Toy, from Ft. Lauderdale, 
Florida, to Tortola, British Virgin Islands. The 
owners, husband, wife, and husband’s broth- 
er, planned to be aboard and wished to learn 
sailing and a little navigation along the way. 
They also intended to stand wheel watches as 
crew and the brother was to cook. Some 
delivery skippers don’t want the owners 
aboard for a variety of reasons. I have no 
problem with this if they are reasonable and 
sincere. On a passage like this one, over 1000 
nautical miles to windward, it can be a great 
relief to have extra crew for round-the-clock 
watches. We planned seven to nine days. 

My wife, Carla, my first mate of almost 
40 years and also a licensed captain, and I 
arrived at the boat in Ft. Lauderdale early 
Saturday, October 29, from the Daytona 
Beach area 240 miles north. We were aware 
that Hurricane Wilma had passed through 
Dade County the previous Monday but we 
were quite surprised to see the extent of the 
damage. Either I wasn’t paying attention or the 
media was burning out on hurricane coverage, 
but I just didn’t expect what I was seeing. 

The Florida Turnpike was not collecting 
tolls all the way down and there were long 
gas lines at every service plaza. The lines 
were backed up all the way into the left lane 
of the turnpike itself, requiring the police to 
route traffic to the right. From Ft. Pierce 
south to Ft. Lauderdale, a distance of about 
100 miles, there was no electric power at 
most of the interchanges. Once we exited at 
Ft. Lauderdale there were no traffic signals 
working at any of the intersections we 
encountered. There was electric power for a 
few blocks here and there throughout the city 
but the traffic light fixtures had been blown 
off their hangers and were lying next to the 
roadway smashed to bits. 

The few gas stations that had power also 
had lines of cars that stretched for blocks. 
Remember, this was five days after the storm 
had passed. It was interesting to note again 
that with no power and four way stop signs at 
the intersections requiring drivers to stop and 
proceed on a courtesy rotation format, traffic 
seemed to flow more smoothly than when the 
lights are working. I had noticed this last year 
when the Daytona area was hit three times in 
a row and my specific area was without 
power seven days, then six days, then two 
days. Even toward the end of the outage 
when traffic was up to full flow the wait 
wasn’t as long at the busier intersections 
without power as it normally is with a red 
light Maybe there is a message here. 

When we got to Annie’s Toy, she lay 
peacefully along a seawall on the New River 
with nary a scratch. A few boats in the imme- 
diate area had some cosmetic ouchies but 
there was a constant parade of boats with 
serious structural damage being towed down- 
river. Some had their topsides wiped clean 
off from being forced under low structures at 
high water while others looked to have been 
re-floated after being sunk. What a mess! 

The first order of business with a vessel 
before departing is a complete inspection and 
familiarization with the boat’s systems. As 
usual, there are a few small items that need to 
be gathered up along with topping up oil, 
water, and fuel levels. The procedure usually 
takes up a good part of the day. I like to 
arrive a day early and plan to get underway 
the next morning at daylight. 

In this case we needed to have a 
propane tank filled and also to purchase fire 
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Delivery Trip for 
Annie’s Toy 


By JimSauers 


extinguishers, fuel filters, a life jacket, and 
propane lighter for the stove. With all the 
devastation and power outages, the West 
Marine store happened to be located in one 
of the few city blocks with power for a mile 
around and was open for business. On a tip, 
we also located a propane distributor who 
was using one of his trucks to power the fuel- 
ing depot. The man said he was closed for the 
day and tired as he had been going non-stop 
since the first of the week due to the storm. I 
explained that we hoped to leave at first light 
and the nice guy said, “Okay,” he’d fill our 
tank. Before he could finish with us, another 
fellow pulled up with a small tank to be filled 
and then a pick-up with two 100Ib cylinders. 
I apologized to the man for getting him stuck 
but he just shrugged it off. The owner of the 
boat had been aware of the fueling problems 
in the area and had brought six jerry cans of 
diesel to top off the boat tanks. 

The weather forecast had been good up 
through Friday, but as Saturday wore on and 
we got back to the boat the wind had picked 
up to about 20kts. Sure enough, another trop- 
ical depression had changed direction and 
was now influencing south Florida. The 
NOAA weather report called for 9’ to 11’ 
seas in the Gulf Stream through Monday. The 
wind was going to be out of the north at 
30kts to 35kts. With a north wind of 30kts 
against a northerly flow of 4.5kts in the 
Stream, I would have been very surprised to 
see only 9’ to 11’. Maybe 9” to 11’ feet over 
our heads at ten second intervals would have 
been more like it. After the last minute rush 
to get things together, daylight departure for 
Sunday was out of the question. Tuesday was 
to bring 3’ to 5’ seas and moderate winds. 
Tuesday was the new plan. 

With a 48-hour delay we decided to 
return home but it was late and it had been a 
long day. All things considered, the evening 
was pleasant and the boat owner and his wife 
asked us out to dinner if there was a place 
open. A local chicken restaurant on US #1 
close to the West Marine store had a genera- 
tor and was open. I’m not sure exactly what 
ethnic cuisine they were serving but I think it 
was Cuban. Whatever, it was grilled chicken 
with beans and rice and salad with a selection 
of excellent sauces and it was good. It wasn’t 
expensive either, about $6.50 including a soft 
drink. 

We slept aboard Annie’s Toy but left for 
home early Sunday morning. The drive is 
three and a half hours each way but one more 
night in our own bed and the comforts of 
home for another day seemed worth it. On 
the way north we went off I95 at several 


interchanges looking for breakfast. There 
were major chain restaurants galore but no 
power. We didn’t see any lines at gas stations 
for the same reason, no power. It was Ft. 
Pierce again before we found an open restau- 
rant. Along the way we saw convoy after 
convoy of out-of-state power company and 
large dump style trucks headed south to help. 
This was now six days after the storm. 

We returned to Annie's Toy in time for a 
late dinner Monday evening, October 31. 
The boat was now completely equipped and 
checked out. In our absence the owner had 
found a station open and filled the empty 
jerry cans with diesel fuel for a reserve. With 
52gal in the tanks and another 30gal in 
reserve I changed my course plot to eliminate 
a fuel stop in the Turks. The plan was to 
motor across the Gulf Stream and into 
Providence Channel. 

We were going to set sail as soon as 
conditions warranted and try to avoid a fuel 
stop altogether. In November, the usual trade 
winds out of the SE can turn more northerly. 
If we sailed east as far as possible there was 
a good chance of sailing on a port tack to San 
Juan or beyond. We are talking about weath- 
er here so nothing is set in stone except the 
Bahamian’s flat fee of $300 to enter customs. 
This includes four fishing licenses and a pass 
to roam all over their territory for, I believe, 
six months. They levy this fee even if you are 
just stopping for fuel (and get caught). 
Instead of facing this hassle I was going to 
pass them by and planned to stop at Turks or 
Caicos if we needed fuel. 

This is a good time to explain that this 
was not a pleasure cruise where we would be 
stopping here and there at the islands along 
the way to stretch our legs. The owner had an 
agenda and a schedule that wasn’t especially 
tight but had to be met. We therefore motored 
from Florida across the Gulf Stream and into 
the Providence Channel. From there we con- 
tinued east past Eluthera Island to the open 
Atlantic. That put us about 200 nautical miles 
east of Ft. Lauderdale where we finally head- 
ed 115 degrees SE for 700 miles. Conditions 
would then be assessed and one of several 
possible plans would be executed for contin- 
uing on to the Virgin Islands. 

Due to circumstance, Annie’s Toy was 
not equipped with a GPS chartplotter, radar, 
or a weather fax. All navigation was first 
done on paper charts and waypoints trans- 
ferred to a very good handheld GPS I keep in 
my kit. I also carry an older handheld GPS 
unit for backup. These GPS units made set 
and drift calculations unnecessary as they 
project a plot line and calculate a course to 
steer. I did note drift angles on the charts for 
reference in the event both GPS units failed. 
Weather forecasts were received via VHF 
and XM radio or by contacting passing ships 
on VHF radio. The officers aboard these ves- 
sels are usually glad to speak with another 
boat, especially if you are proper and polite 
and are only asking for the weather. Our eyes 
were our radar and we kept a constant look- 
out and knew what was around us at all 
times. There were times when we didn’t see 
another vessel for two days. 

During dinner on the eve of our depar- 
ture I was told by the owner that we were not 
cleared to leave at first light. Annie’s Toy was 
a new boat and the broker suddenly remem- 
bered that she was not of American registry 
and would need to clear out of U.S. Customs 
in the morning. This delay was partly my 
fault for not specifically checking on the doc- 


umentation of this vessel. On the transom is 
clearly displayed Edgewater, Florida, as the 
hailing port. It was curious to me that this 
was not mentioned when we planned to leave 
Sunday and then with the weather delay, 
three people sat all day Monday and could 
have easily attended to this detail had they 
known. Technically the captain is supposed 
to sign out but, in reality, anyone with the 
paperwork in hand can do it. 

The whole crew was up at daylight 
Tuesday, November |. Well rested and ready 
to go, we had to cool our heels waiting for the 
broker to show up with the arrival document. 
We couldn’t clear for departure if we couldn’t 
show when the boat had arrived. Finally, at 
0935 he came with the paperwork. I had 
hoped we could stop at the Port Authority 
complex by boat on the way out but the bro- 
ker thought it best to drive over by car. That’s 
what we did but the U.S. Customs Office at 
the port had been damaged by the hurricane 
and the Marine Division was still operating 
out of temporary quarters at the airport. We 
would have had a hard time getting there by 
boat! We found the office, filled out the iden- 
tical form that was filed for entry, paid the 
$19 fee, and headed back to Annie’s Toy. 

As soon as we stepped onto the boat I 
started engines and called for all lines to be 
brought aboard. We were finally underway at 
1115. There were five drawbridges to be 
negotiated between us and the Atlantic 
Ocean. Traffic was light and we only had to 
wait for the last one. The 17th Avenue 
Causeway Bridge operates on a 30-minute 
schedule. We had reached it at 1210 and had 
20 minutes to kill. This would have been a 
good time for lunch but now many vessels 
were congregating waiting for the bridge to 
open and others that cleared under the closed 
span were passing through the circling, wait- 
ing boats. Not a good time to be distracted by 
anything. The bridge tender was sharp and 
called for Annie’s Toy to pass through first 
when the draw span opened. We were now 
truly headed out and cleared the sea buoy at 
Ft. Lauderdale inlet at 1300 hours. Better late 
than never. 

All looked good for the crossing. The 
skies were clear. The wind was ENE at 12kts 
and the seas were 3’ to S’ as promised. As we 
motored along at 7.5kts Carla took the wheel 
watch, I moved to the chart table and the 
owner and his brother put out two lures on 
trolling rods. About halfway across the Gulf 
Stream the rod on the port side began to sing. 
The reel was a fairly light duty 4.0 and the 
engines had to be backed down to avoid emp- 
tying all of the line from the spool (spooling 
it). Eventually we boated a 20Ib plus tuna. I 
don’t know tuna very well but I was told that 
it was an albacore or big eye. It was very good 
eating for several meals to be sure. 

At 2030 we cleared the Gulf Stream and 
entered Northwest Providence Channel. 
Barometric pressure had been steady all day 
at 29.92 but the weather was deteriorating. 
There was no moon and wouldn’t be for the 
first half of the trip. By midnight we were 
experiencing 30kt squalls and 5’ to 8’ seas. It 
was difficult to keep the boat on a heading as 
the wind was varying from all points east. I 
relieved the owner after a sudden, vicious 
squall took the boat away from his control 
and at the same time blinded him and 
drenched him to the skin. The air was very 
cold and he was chilled. The channel here is 
heavily traveled by freighter and cruise ship 
traffic and we had to maintain a sharp look- 


out. By 0430 Wednesday, November 2, the 
seas were running over 10’ and squalls were 
still raging. About this time another sailboat 
within sight hailed us on the radio asking for 
a position. We weren’t exactly having a good 
time of it but the other poor skipper didn’t 
even know for sure where he was. These are 
conditions known as “slop.” The only thing 
one can do is maintain a heading and hang on. 

By 0600, as the day began to break, the 
sky was overcast with a few squalls still 
around but conditions were generally 
improving. Barometric pressure was on the 
rise at 29.94. We were now about halfway 
through the Providence Channel and with 
daylight some things needed to be tended to. 
The crew looked a little worse for wear. No 
one is quite prepared, by their first night at 
sea, for an ordeal like we had just gone 
through. I had stood the wheel watch all 
through the night and was now relieved by 
the owner who had finally warmed up. The 
auto helm had been useless so far because its 
compass was over 60 degrees off from the 
ship’s magnetic compass. 

The unit could be set on a course and 
hold for a short while, but if a correction of 
more than a few degrees was called for it 
would veer off wildly and turn toward a 
heading 60 degrees to starboard. Being new, 
I suspected that the unit had never been prop- 
erly calibrated. The instructions for “turning 
the compass” indicated the vessel should be 
turned through 360 degrees two or more 
times in calm conditions until a certain indi- 
cator flashed on the screen. Conditions were 
certainly not calm but we turned the 360 five 
times. No indicator appeared. 

At 0700 the wind was predominately 
east at 20kts and I called for limited sail to be 
set. The main was set at the second reef point 
with no problem. As the roller furling jib was 
wound out, the port sheet let go from the 
clew. The bowline knot had simply shaken 
loose with the furious wind through the 
night. There was nothing to do but go for- 
ward and retie it. Not as easy as it sounds 
with the wind at 20kts and the seas still at 8’. 
The third attempt was the charm and I went 
below for some needed rest. I don’t remem- 
ber if we even ate breakfast that morning. It 
had been a hard night for all. 

By 1300 Wednesday afternoon we had 
made good 140 miles in spite of conditions 
and continued to sail on port tack with 
reduced sail for the rest of the day and into 
the night. Carla contacted the cruise ship 
Fantasy for an update on weather conditions. 
“No tropical systems developing,” she was 
told. At 2000 we passed Sand Point Light at 
the south end of Great Abaco Island on a 
close reach with seas building. The winds 
were northeast at 22kts with seas running 8’ 
to 9’ 

These were good conditions for our plot 
and Annie’s Toy responded with 7kts to 
8.5kts hull speed for most of the night. This 
was the second of eight nights where the 
wind would pick up substantially from day- 
time velocities. I usually took the midnight 
watch and would trim sail and really get her 
“hooked up.” We made our best speed after 
dark but it wasn’t conducive to a good 
night’s sleep for those not on watch. 
Especially the cook, he had a forward berth 
and was sometimes left in midair as the boat 
crested waves at speed. 

For the 18 hours that we had motored on 
the first day the engines consumed 26gal of 
diesel fuel for a figure of only 1.45gal per 


hour. I was now more than confident that we 
would not need to stop until San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, at the earliest. For the next five days I 
hoped to run engines only to charge batteries. 

By Thursday November 3, at 0700 we 
had been sailing close hauled for 24 hours. 
The wind was up to 25kts through the night 
with seas running 7’ to 10’. Carla spotted 
another cruise ship on the horizon. This ship 
was the Celebrity and advised, “No tropical 
systems developing, just high winds and 
heavy seas.” We hoped it wasn’t an omen but 
when Carla and the officer on the Celebrity 
exchanged pleasantries and she told him we 
were headed for Tortola, he signed off the 
radio with the words “good-bye.” This was a 
very unusual way to end a radio conversation. 

At 1300 we had been underway for 48 
hours and had put 300 miles behind us for an 
average of 6.25kts. The auto helm seemed to 
be fixing itself. It was working for much 
longer periods of time and the compass was 
within 30 degrees of the ship’s compass. The 
crew was in good spirits and settling down to 
the at-sea routine. 

I am not one to dwell on dining details 
but I do want to note that the owner’s broth- 
er was a great cook. He embraced his job and 
made certain that the entire crew was well 
fed. If a crewman would sleep through a 
meal, the cook would put a portion aside and 
warm it up when the person was ready to eat. 
We had a menu that included oatmeal and 
other cereal varieties, milk, orange juice, 
eggs, toast, ham, beef steak, pork tenderloin, 
pasta, fresh tuna, chicken salad, hamburgers, 
hot dogs, fresh garden salad, a variety of 
fresh vegetables, rice, snacks of Italian spe- 
cialty sausages, sardines, fruit cups, cheeses, 
pretzels, crackers. We ate well. 

On Friday November 4, at 1300 hours 
we had been underway for three days and 
had logged 405 miles for an average speed of 
5.6kts. We were under full sail now in light 
air and passed well clear of San Salvador to 
the west. We had been on a port tack (wind 
over the port side) for 56 hours. 

By Saturday November 5 the winds 
were almost calm and shifting to SE. 
Conditions seemed favorable for a starboard 
tack but it only partially worked. The head- 
ing we needed was ESE. The Antilles current 
flows NW at about 1|.5kts. The wind was out 
of the ESE. These two factors added up to 
excessive drift to the north. We were tacking 
across our plot line but losing ground on the 
heading. We were “making no money.” Back 
on port tack we couldn’t hold 115 degrees 
but beat to windward at a true heading of 140 
degrees. This course was taking us south- 
ward toward Puerto Rico but well within the 
route plan variables. The boys were fishing 
again and brought a small marlin, about 5’, 
alongside. We intended to take a picture but 
the fish decided he had enough and spit the 
hook when the leader was touched. 

Annie’s Toy has no deep keels, skegs, or 
extendable center boards to help her track. 
She draws slightly less than 4’ of water but 
carries 900sf of sail. This is possibly why we 
could get her to point as close as 35 degrees 
into the wind but she would tend to be blown 
off course sideways. In other words, we were 
pointed in the right direction but were sliding 
to the south. This is called set and drift. At 
times we were drifting off course as much as 
three miles in ten miles of forward travel. 

In a motor vessel one would simply 
angle the boat into the set conditions and pro- 
ceed crabbing along to make good a true 
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course. Sailboats can do this too as long as 
the course required is off the wind enough to 
allow it. Our required course was almost 
directly into the wind. Eventually conditions 
would force us to run the engines or tack 
hundreds of miles to the north to gain the 
required sailing angles. I tried trimming sail 
from loose to tight, flat to full, and more to 
less area but could not gain much on the slip 
angle. When running the port engine to 
charge batteries we would engage forward 
gear and douse the jib and could tighten our 
line for an hour or so. 

Sunday brought slightly more favorable 
wind conditions. This was good as we had 
only made 90 miles the previous day even 
with a few strong squalls through the night 
where we saw an indicated 9.5kts. Early in 
the day the wind was still in our face but by 
1600 it had shifted to SSE and finally 
allowed a good starboard tack to the east. We 
crossed our plot line at 7.5kts and were able 
to hold that course long enough to gain some 
advantage on sail angle. As we changed tack, 
the starboard jib sheet fouled and we did 
about a 300 degree turn. A passing freighter 
noticed and hailed us on the radio. Our 
change of course must have looked strange 
on his radar and he inquired if everything 
was all right. The auto helm was now work- 
ing perfectly and could be trusted. 

Monday, November 7, Day 6. The wind 
had slowed to below 10kts and it was very 
difficult to make any speed. Set and drift 
was again putting us off course three miles 
in ten. The refrigerator quit on this day and 
by the time it was discovered all the perish- 
ables had perished. We checked all systems 
and determined that it must have been com- 
pressor failure as the raw water cooling 
pump was working and there was voltage all 
the way to the compressor which was very 
hot. The cook saved what he could and 
boiled up a dozen or so eggs for consump- 
tion by the next day. 

The crew was in remarkably good spir- 
its. There hadn’t been a harsh word spoken 
and the only complaint had been about the 
rough ride at night when the wind picked up. 
Even then it was more in jest than serious. 
This is another peculiar trait with large cata- 
marans. When bounding along in moderate 
to heavy seas and the hulls slice through a 
wave there is a heavy spray of sea water 
forced off both sides of each hull. On a mono 
hull boat this spray is pushed out to the open 
sea on either side. We have all seen some 
spectacular photos or films of this with ships 
in rough conditions. On a catamaran the 
water forced from the inside of each hull is 
trapped under the boat and can hit the under- 
side of the salon and the inside of the oppo- 
site hull with such force as to sound like 
artillery fire, especially while lying in a bunk 
(actually larger than a queen size bed) right 
next to the inside of a hull. This phenomenon 
was responsible for some of the crew spend- 
ing a few nights sleeping in the salon. 

With no moon and mostly clear skies, 
the stars were more vivid than I had seen for 
years. One could almost see the spiral shapes 
of some of the distant galaxies. Our own 
galaxy, the Milky Way, appeared brilliant yet 
cloudy as the name suggests. Shooting stars 
seemed to be wherever you looked and Mars 
was so red and brilliant it could have been 
mistaken for the port light of a ship. Those 
who came out to a weather deck were capti- 
vated by the sight. The owner’s wife espe- 
cially seemed to enjoy the view. 
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Monday night the batteries were not 
charging as they should and the tachometer 
on the port engine had been acting up more 
than usual. An inspection revealed a broken 
bolt on the alternator bracket, one missing 
bolt (later found in the bilge), and a broken 
adjustment arm on the bracket. The alternator 
and bracket were about to fall off completely. 
This was the large alternator that works as a 
generator for the house electrical system. The 
one bolt had broken off flush with the engine 
block and would have to be removed to have 
any chance of getting this system repaired. 
As it were, the owner was able to tap the bro- 
ken piece out with a hammer and punch. 
Luckily this broken bolt had also worked its 
way almost out before it sheared off. This left 
it just long enough to be reused. The other 
bolt was found and by forcing what was left 
of the adjuster against the broken piece he 
was able to get enough tension on the belt to 
drive the alternator. 

We actually had very few problems or 
failures so far on the trip. The tachometer on 
the port engine had been working intermit- 
tently from the start as had the bow light. The 
bow light was a real nuisance as it required 
someone, usually me, to go all the way for- 
ward and release the bottom cover plate and 
just touch the bulb to get it working. This 
assembly was protected by an aluminum 
cage which would have had to be removed to 
affect a more permanent fix. With the 
general sea conditions combined with the 
exposed position it was not worth the risk of 
losing parts or tools not to mention crew. Of 
course, the bow light worked perfectly as we 
sailed for days out of sight of another vessel. 
Let other boat traffic appear, especially if 
there was a rain squall blowing and visibility 
was poor, and Murphy would be right there 
to douse that light. 

Tuesday, November 8. This was Day 7 
and we were a little behind schedule as we 
had drifted and tacked an extra 100 miles. 
We continued to beat to windward with 
severe slip angles for the next 24 hours and 
by 1000 Wednesday we were just 67 miles 
from San Juan and had more than enough 
fuel to run in under power. If we fueled up at 
San Juan, we would also be able to make the 
last 100 or so miles to Tortola under power 
with plenty of fuel in reserve. We were still 
experiencing heavy ocean swells and could 
not exceed 7kts under power. For the rest of 
the day we ran the engines and the main sail. 
At dark the mainsail was brought down. 

There was a lot of ship traffic as we 
approached San Juan Harbor. The seas were 
very heavy and there were squalls in the area. 
One ship crossed our path and was barely vis- 
ible. It could have been a military vessel as 
the most noticeable thing about its presence 
was the large area of the lighted coast that it 
blocked from view. It was kind of like one 
would imagine a black hole to be. Nothing 
there, it just blocks out everything else. 

Just after the “Black Hole’”’ passed we 
were hit by possibly the worst squall of the 
trip. In seconds the rain came down in tor- 
rents and the wind gusted to 48kts for min- 
utes on end. The hatches were secured and 
even the protected salon doors had to be 
closed and locked. 

Of course, the bow light quit. Now 
Annie’s Toy was displaying only a forward 
steaming light on the mast and a lower stern 
light. This must have given the appearance of 
range lights of a ship farther out to sea and 
going backwards. There was nothing I could 


do about it in those conditions. Visibility was 
zero for me at the helm and all I could do was 
to head back out to sea and wait for condi- 
tions to improve. 

The weather cleared and I went below 
to verify our final approach to the harbor 
channel. Back on deck again with the owner 
at the helm and he thought he was seeing the 
channel markers. I didn’t see marker lights 
but just a continuous red and green glow. 
Channel markers flash at specific intervals 
and these lights were constant. Carla was 
also on deck and had calculated that the 
“Black Hole” came out from a position sev- 
eral hundred yards to the west. We were 
moving at dead slow speed. I advised the 
owner to turn hard right and sure enough, in 
a very short while the correct markers came 
into view. This was interesting as the Lat. 
Lon. coordinates I had entered in the GPS 
had shown us to be on course. 

Once inside the harbor I checked again 
and from mid channel the coordinates on 
both GPS units showed us to be about in the 
middle of the fort to the east. For whatever 
reason, on the harbor chart we were using the 
Lat. Lon. overlay was off by a considerable 
distance. The mapping GPS also showed that 
we had crossed over a spit of dry land which, 
of course, we had not. The information in the 
unit was probably taken from the same chart. 
This was a real life lesson why one should 
never blindly trust electronic instruments for 
navigation. The visual picture must match 
the chart picture. If the pictures don’t match, 
don’t proceed until you figure out what is 
wrong. This was the only time that I had seen 
the coordinates on a chart that far off but it 
would have been enough to put us hard 
aground. With the heavy swells that night the 
boat would have surely been wrecked. There 
is also another word to the wise that says, 
“Never enter a strange port at night.” Good 
words but not always practical on a commer- 
cial level. 

We were safely inside the port and the 
drama was over. An attempt was made to 
contact Puerto Rico Customs. By now it was 
well past 2100. The cell phone indicated a 
strong signal and would ring all three num- 
bers listed for customs but there was no 
answer. The U. S. Coast Guard has a station 
just inside the harbor so we made contact by 
VHF radio and asked for advice on how to 
proceed. They were very helpful and offered 
the same phone numbers we were using but 
getting no answer. One number in particular 
was supposed to be manned 24/7. The Coast 
Guard even tried the number for us but was 
unable to get an answer, We also tried to 
radio Harbor Control for instructions but 
couldn’t raise anyone. 

Finally the Coast Guard asked if we 
were all American citizens and, on that con- 
dition, advised that we proceed to a specific 
anchorage and wait for the marina to open in 
the morning. We thanked them and began 
heading toward the anchorage when sudden- 
ly the radio came to life. It was Harbor 
Control wanting to know where we were 
going. They had been listening to our conver- 
sation all along but wouldn’t answer. Now 
they challenged. I advised that we were pro- 
ceeding under instructions from the United 
States Coast Guard. The voice on the radio 
responded, “Thank you Cap-i-tan.” 

We slept on calm water for the first time 
in over a week. Just before 0800 we left the 
anchorage and headed over to the fuel dock 
at the marina. There was some activity along 


the docks but no one seemed to notice 
Annie’s Toy. Posted hours of operation were 
8am to 5pm so the owner took a walk in the 
direction of the main store and office. After 
about 20 minutes he came walking back with 
a few bags of ice and shaking his head. It 
seemed that while eight o’clock was opening 
time, the staff had just arrived and hadn’t had 
coffee yet and they just weren’t ready to 
move. Some folks call this “the Island way” 
but I think “the Islanders” are just plain lazy 
and don’t think very highly of us for invad- 
ing their territory. 

About 15 minutes later, down the dock 
came a golf cart toward the fueling area. It 
came to a stop next to us and the operator 
looked behind and it was obvious that some- 
thing wasn’t right. The cart made a “U” turn 
and drove back toward the store. This is a 
very large place and the dock must be a quar- 
ter of a mile long. Another ten minutes 
passed and here came the golf cart again. 
This time it had a trailer in tow with a huge 
spool of fuel line mounted on it. Imagine for- 
getting a thing like that! It took only 36 gal- 
lons of fuel to top off our tanks. To this point 
the boat had consumed only 66 gallons of 
diesel after 39 hours of powering the boat 
and several hours of battery charging every 
day for five days. We needed only 30 gallons 
for the trip to Tortola. By the way, diesel fuel 
at a marina in San Juan was $3.00 a gallon. 
Diesel in the Daytona Beach area at a regular 
gas station is $3.15 if you pump it yourself. 

We cleared the harbor entrance by 1000 
Thursday morning, November 10, and set a 
course for the final leg of our journey. We 
were headed due east now and directly into 
the wind. We had planned to motor this last 
100 miles or so but really didn’t have a 
choice. Sailing was out of the question. We 
motored along happily for the rest of the day 
and as night fell we passed the Island of St. 
Thomas. The island is so populated that with 
its mountainous shape and all the lights it 
looked like the top of a huge Christmas tree 
all lit up with no room for another light or 
ornament. We followed our plot line between 
and around the islands. The sight was breath- 
taking, even at night. At the stroke of mid- 
night we hooked a mooring float in the har- 
bor at Road Town, Tortola, British Virgin 
Islands Our journey was all but over. 

We all got another good night’s rest and 
it was after 0700 when the crew began to stir. 
We needed to check in with Tortola Customs 
and they were to open at 0800. Another boat 
tied off to a float and launched a dinghy as 
we were having coffee. The dinghy headed to 
the customs building and dropped off a rep- 
resentative. As we were launching our 
dinghy, yet another boat tied up to the ferry 
dock and deposited their representative. The 
outboard motor on our dinghy refused to start 
so the owner went to work on the fuel sys- 
tem. By then it was well past 8am and the 
two men who had been dropped off at the 
customs office were still standing outside of 
the building. Does the marina at San Juan 
come to mind? 

The morning was stifling hot. 
Eventually it was decided that our dinghy’s 
engine was not going to run. We cast off from 
the mooring float and towed the dinghy to 
within a few hundred feet of the landing 
where I boarded it and rowed the short dis- 
tance to shore. As I was rowing in, the two 
men who had been waiting outside now for 
almost an hour were finally admitted inside 
the building. 


I won’t go on too long about my feel- 
ings for these official butt heads but I will say 
that the entire process is a bad joke. When a 
person enters a Port Authority building looking 
for the Customs Office, in many cases it would 
be that person’s first time entering that country. 
Yet, there was not a directory at the main 
entrance. There were small unmarked offices 
stuck in cubby holes and when one asked a 
local for directions they responded with a 
wave of a hand in a general direction. Almost 
a “move along, you bother me” gesture. 

After finding the office around several 
corners and at the top of the stairs, I found the 
door had a paper sign identifying it as cus- 
toms but the door was open so the sign could 
not be seen until one was in inside. I stood 
there in 90 degree heat filling out forms that 
nobody ever looked at. I was responsible for 
five passports and no one ever checked my 
license or I.D. or checked to see if the names 
on the form matched the names on the pass- 
ports. I could have claimed that Mickey 
Mouse, Minnie, Pluto, Donald Duck, and 
Goofy had just entered the country. 

I had an invoice declaring value of 
items being brought into the country and was 
prepared to pay out over $600 in duty fees. 
The agent mumbled something about having 
to fill out form #A&*A, but it seemed like 
too much trouble so he wrote his name on the 
back of it and told me to have the marina 
named on the invoice call him. He may have 
done us a great favor but it sure didn’t seem 
right. In the end I was charged $14.96 which 
took the clerk ten minutes to process and was 
referred to Immigration downstairs. I swear 
these people deliberately screw around trying 
to provoke an outburst so they have reason to 
give us an even harder time. 

The Immigration officer had me redo 
the same form that I had filled out upstairs at 
customs because he claimed he couldn’t read 
his copy. I could damn sure read it and 
copied over the same crap again. The agent 
still didn’t look at the form but gave me five 
smaller forms to fill out, one for each pass- 
port. The stubs of these were to be used at the 
airport when leaving the country. It turns out 
they were the receipts given back to us for 
the $20 per head departure fee, but still no 
one looked at them. The fee here was 50 
cents total. 

I had to wait until this guy stamped the 
passports of about 150 people arriving on the 
ferry before he would stamp our passports. 
While stamping all of these ferry passengers, 
never once did he open a passport to the 
photo page and insure that the document 
belonged to the bearer. Of the two men who 
had waited for an hour to get into the build- 
ing; the second man was able to get through 
just before the ferry arrived but the first guy 
got some kind of a runaround and ended up 
behind me. It was after 1000 when I got back 
to the boat. We then motored for just a few 
more minutes and docked at Annie’s Toy’s 
new home. 

The boat owners were great people and 
showed us around Tortola on Friday after- 
noon by rental car. We enjoyed the tour and 
dinner with them at the yacht club that 
evening, but it had been a long trip and we 
were ready to head for home. 

The trip back to Ft. Lauderdale was 
uneventful but I must mention airline securi- 
ty. I don’t mind extra scrutiny for the sake of 
security but if they delay me to check a bag, 
the least they could do is check the damned 
thing. I carry a kit that contains several elec- 


tronic devices which could look like bombs 
or detonators along with enough spare AA 
batteries to light a small house. At Tortola, 
the security woman selected the old GPS II 
and had me turn it on. I almost told her that it 
would blow up if I were to turn it on but these 
people have no sense of humor. She also 
asked me what the pocket calculator was. 
There were three more items in the carry on 
bag which were completely overlooked. 
When we entered San Juan Airport we 
had to go through the same drill again, 
although the bags had just come off the com- 
muter plane from Tortola. This time they 
checked three of the five items in my bag 
with some kind of explosive sensor that 
sniffed a cloth that had been wiped over the 
surface of the items. We all had to remove 
our shoes, belt buckles, and any type of over 
garment. Has it occurred to anyone but me 
that the guy who had the explosive shoes and 
was trying to light them wanted to be caught? 
If he had wanted to blow up the airplane he 
could have gone to the restroom and done it. 
I think he wanted to happen exactly what has 
happened. He probably laughs his head off 
every time he sees film footage of air travel- 
ers walking barefoot through a checkpoint. 
Carla carried in her purse, without knowing 
it, an 8” long very sharp pointed nail file. 
Security never caught it. She had been look- 
ing for it and discovered it on the way home. 


2-1 ROAR KayakCraft 
Rar akCralt by Ted Moores 
Learn from a master! 
Ted Moores has been 
building and teaching 
in the art of strip- 
construction for years. 
The book includes 
four Steve Killing 
designed kayaks. It’s 
packed with Ted’s tips and 
techniques, so results will be great. 

185 pgs., softcover 
$19.95 + $4.50 postage 
The WoodenBoat Store 
P.O. Box 78 
Brooklin, ME 04616 
www.woodenboatstore.com 
Call toll free 1-800-273-7447 
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FERNALD’S MARINE 
On the River Parker 
Rt. 1A, Newbury, MA 01951 
(978) 465-0312 


Sunday, February seventh, last night we 
slept by the fire, sun rose clear this morning, 
in the afternoon a New York gentleman and 
his wife came down to see us, and we had a 
pleasant chat. People down here get 
acquainted very easily and talk familiarly. 
There is a meeting at the school house this 
afternoon. The boys returned late from their 
deer hunt, their guide had wounded one and 
they had shot a fox squirrel. 

Monday we slept out by the fire last 
night, we have made up our minds to get 
ready and start tomorrow afternoon in the 
city point for Charleston. In the afternoon I 
shot a turkey buzzard on the fly and Ben 
emptied his last barrel into it as it was falling 
which made it turn a complete sommersault. 
It was more than five feet across the wings, I 
took some of the wing feathers and the head. 

In the evening a Negro ran ashore at our 
camp with a sailboat to warm his feet and 
bake some potatoes, he had mistaken our fire 
for that of a friend of his having a house a 
short distance to the southwest of us. He 
stayed with us more than an hour, chatting all 
the time. He was going moss gathering, he 
used to be a slave and told some stories of his 
younger days. 

About this time there arose quite a noise 
at his friend’s house and pretty soon they 
commenced to dance. It sounded as if there 
were about twenty couples at work upon the 
floor, this was tempting to our friend and he 
left. The dancing was kept up until twelve 
o’clock, at which time it ceased and they 
started a roaring fire out of doors to light up 
the heavens as it had got cloudy. 

In the morning the little boy came over 
to see us as he generally did and we asked 
him how many were over at the dance. He 
said there was his father, mother, and three 
fellows, one of which fiddled and called off. 
Sometimes the little coon would warm buck- 
wheat griddle cakes by our fire which his 
mother had given him who worked over to 
Web’s. He always threw them onto the ashes 
and when warmed, he would draw them off 
and wipe his hand across them filling the 
pores nicely with the ashes. 

We carried the trunks on shore and, 
packed them, it was quite a job. I filled all the 
spare room with moss. We finished about 
noon and had dinner. 

I now give you an idea of the different 
dishes we had during the trip. Stews of squir- 
rel, duck, fish, doves, quail, possum and pork. 
Fries of the same kinds of meats, with the 
additlon of coots, codfish and bacon. The 
stews were supplied with onions, Irish pota- 
toes, crackers or meal, and sometimes 
turnips. The fries with Johnny cake and 
boiled or baked sweet potatoes; we also had 
crackers and cheese, bread, hasty pudding, 
hominy and syrup, baked beans and pork with 
vinegar. | think I have given the whole list. 

We hung the old trumpery on the trees, 
and I picked a handsome swamp lily blossom 
before we left. At a little after one we pushed 
off, and along past the houses to the wharf. It 
was calm and pleasant, as we passed Web’s 
wharf he and some of the boarders came 
down to see us pass. I asked them if they 
would buy the boat, Web offered fifty cents. 
Upon the steam boat wharf were two men, 
whom I asked if they would buy, they asked 
the price, we told them two dollars, and they 
bought it. They were Charles M. Cutler, 
Mandarin, Edward M. Dunn, Newark, New 
Jersey. Cutler had come down in December, 
barely able to walk from consumption, and 
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now got into the boat and rowed it round to a 
private wharf. 

We then went ashore to spend the rest of 
the time, I picked a wild rose alongside of the 
walk. We left in the steamer at quarter to five 
and in an hour landed at Jacksonville where 
we got deck passage. So went ashore to get 
lodgings for the night, one place we went to 
was kept by a woman, small and dried up, 
she looked at us and seemed to be a little 
confused, at last she stammered out that there 
was a bed in the basement. We told her that 
would do, as we were not particular. This did 
not seem to suit her, she put her finger up to 
her mouth and seemed to be thinking. At last 
she would see about it and left us. On her 
return she said they were full. I guess she 
thought we were highwaymen, we went off 
laughing. We found lodging at Kemps’ 
house, by paying fifty cents each. 

Wednesday morning up before the sun, 
the thermometer stood at seventy on the side of 
the house. There was a fire this morning, and 
the firemen pitched a heavy cook stove from a 
third story window to save it as they said. The 
steamers here are drawn by hand. The boat left 
at seven and we glided smoothly down the 
river, we passed four saw and planing mills, 
being Jacksonville. We passed a great many 
fishermen, who are setting their nets or pulling 
them in. The shore is from two to twenty feet 
high. We passed some respectable looking 
places situated on the highland. 

We touched at Yellow Bluff about 
twelve miles from Jacksonville, it is a village 
of fishermen, three hitched their sailboats on 
behind the steamer to go down to fish. Now 
the banks are low and interlaced with creeks 
in some directions as far as the eye can reach, 
covered with tall grass. 

Touched at Mayport at ten and at Pilot 
Town fifteen minutes later. The first place is 
of about twelve or fifteen houses set in white 
sand, the second place of about four houses 
and a little grass. 

We are now nearing the bar which is 
twenty-five miles from Jacksonville. The 
waves break as they come onto the bar, and 
form a white streak on the black water for ten 
or fifteen miles. There are two very tall light- 
houses to right; now we are outside of the bar, 
the heaves and rolls, I get dizzy and heave up 
and feel quite comfortable. At noon there 
were few of the passengers that came down to 
dinner, most of them being sick. The shore we 
had left looked cold and bleak, which appear- 
ance was given by the white sand which 
looked like snow, a few Palmetto trees were 
to be seen, but these had a quantity of sand 
upon them and did not appear green. 

I must go back a little now. About 
halfway between Yellow Bluff and May Port, 
we passed St. John’s Bluff which was sixty 
or seventy feet high at the highest part and 
sloped gradually downward toward the 
south, It was covered with trees. The river is 
gradually wearing it away, one man told us. 
that it had lost a hundred feet in his time. A 
few miles below Pilot Town, on the same 
shore the sand lays in small round mounds, 
some were full twelve feet high and thirty 


feet in diameter, and seem to be as close as 
they could easily be set, and covered eight or 
ten acres. 

I now return to the boat. It is cloudy 
most of the time, and now we see a float- 
ing buoy and there is no sign of land. In an 
hour we see a light house, the boat putting 
into Fernandenia, the same style of shore 
greets us here as that we left. We passed 
Fort Clint on the left, built of brick and is 
not garrisoned. At three, we are at port, 
they are to stop twenty minutes and I went 
ashore and bought something to eat, It has 
an ancient look and contains about three 
thousand inhabitants. Apothecary shops 
seem to thrive in all the southern cities and 
are first class. 

We were soon on the waves, had anoth- 
er heave. When it came night we had a state- 
room by paying fifty cents each and had a 
good sleep. When we waked in the morning 
it was raining and we were going up the river 
to Savannah, we touched at six. She was to 
leave at eight so we soon got up and went 
ashore, we visited the market. It was in full 
trim, we got something to eat and at a store 
at high prices, I would like to have had the 
chap down at the river. We saw some very fat 
poultry but it was dressed and I could not say 
where it was raised. There were green veg- 
etables of all kinds. 

We then went back to the boat which 
left at her appointed time. There is bass fish- 
ing here though not to the extent that it is in 
the St. John’s. At one place on the river they 
are raising what seems to be an obstruction 
placed there in time of the war to keep the 
Yankees out. All the shore we see after we 
are outside of the bar is of white sand. We 
passed the revenue cutter Moccason, which 
used to be stationed at Newport. 

At last we came in sight of the bar at 
Charleston, and in a short time were crossing 
it, the waves were coming in heavily, and the 
wind was blowing from the land and as each 
ascended the bar, it kept breaking for a quar- 
ter of a mile, the spray of which was blown 
in the opposite direction, and reminded me of 
hundreds of locomotives going at a good 
speed, with steam issuing from their smoke- 
stacks. The channel is very crooked across 
the bar, of which none was bare at that time, 

We passed Fort Sumpter on the left, sur- 
rounded by water, and Fort Moultry on the 
right opposite Fort Sumpter. Fort Moultry is 
made of brick and I think Sumpter is. We 
arrived at Charleston at half past six, It was 
dark and the tide was out and we had to work 
through the mud to get to the wharf. 
Charleston is twelve miles from the bar. The 
river is yellow though not so bright as the 
Savannah. They use a great deal of Palmetto 
for spiles as its fibrous nature resists to some 
extent the action of the worms. The city is on 
the left hand side going up and is of about 
fifty thousand inhabitants. None of the land I 
should judge being more than twenty-five 
feet above the water. 

After landing our first object was to find 
a boarding house, which we did after a while, 
situated ninety three Church Street, kept by 
Mrs. Conly. We paid two dollars for two 
day’s board and lodging, the bed was clean 
but there were three in the room, but down in 
the dining room it was the boss, such a lot of 
German, Americans with only one 
Englishman, and it was a house of many 
tongues. Our feed was rough, though there 
was plenty of it, fried fish came onto the 
table with their heads on, a great deal of 


bread and syrup were used. I never saw such 
a jolly lot over so poor a table. 

We took a walk after supper, St. 
Michael Church is a short distance off, it is 
made of brick and plastered over, it has a 
chime of bells, and a clock which strikes 
three times at quarter past the hour, six times 
at half past, nine times at quarter to, twelve 
times at the full hour, and then the hour is 
struck on a larger bell. Every time the bell 
strikes the policemen sing out the time, here 
they are dressed in blue, in Savannah they 
dressed in grey. 

Friday morning, I lay awake for three 
hours, from the continual striking of the bell. 
After breakfast we took a walk, there are 
great many lots upon which are the ruins of 
brick buildings, and the city generally does 
not look thriving, there is not such fine ship- 
ping here as in Savannah. We went round to 
the custom house now in the course of con- 
struction, the first story is granite, the rest of 
marble, It will be a fine building when fin- 
ished. We then went to the market. It is built 
of brick, plastered over and more than a thou- 
sand feet long with one row of stalls on each 
side, most of which were kept by Negroes, 
women as well as men 

After dinner we went for a stroll down 
to what is called the battery, it is a narrow 
strip of land forming a right angle facing, the 
water. The side of the angle fronting Fort 
Sumpter is between two and three hundred 
yards long and about a rod wide, four feet 
high from the street, and about ten on the 
water side. It is faced with stone and covered 
with flagging, along the water side is an iron 
raillng. The other side of the angle covers 
about three acres of land and about the same 
length as the other side, upon this ground are 
trees, a few flowers, fountains, settees and a 
band stand. There are boats also to let. 
Before the war Negroes were not allowed up 
on the battery, but when it was over they 
flocked there in great numbers. 

After leaving it we saw a funeral pro- 
cession, the corpse followed by a company 
of soldiers and company of firemen, the 
drums were muffled and they were marching 
slowly, the soldiers in all the colors, and had 
the appearance of a lot of Turks, the colors 
black, white, yellow, red, blue, and scarlet 


December 15, 1874 cash on hand 
Of John A. Brown 

A. V. Fornum 

Fare to Boston 
Express to wharf 

To Savannah 

Apples 

Dinner in Boston 

In Savannah 22 
Dinner 22 Tuesday 
Express 

Apples 

Room 

Breakfast 23 

Apples 

Cookies 

Bread, cookies, apples 
Express to Gulf Depot 
In train to Jaeksonville 
Postal card 24 


$79.66 


December 24, 1874 Jacksonville 
Express to St. John’s hotel 


A boil is coming on Ben’s neck and he 
is tired and we go to the house. Taxes here 
are about five dollars on the hundred. We 
saw some fellows peddling short wood, car- 
rying it on their heads. One man I saw had a 
bushel of sweet potatoes in a clothesbasket 
with a measure on his head, and a peck of 
eggs on his arm, behind was his boy with half 
a bushel on his head. 

Saturday morning after breakfast we 
went down to move Ben’s trunk to the steam- 
er we were going on, she leaves at eleven 
today, my box I had carried over. We then 
took a walk around by St. Michael Church, 
and was looking through the iron gate, and 
reading some inscriptions upon the flagging 
walk and grave stones. I noticed that the lock 
merely hung on the staple, so we opened the 
gate and went in. In a few minutes the sexton 
came over to see who we were. After spend- 
ing some fifteen minutes round the yard we 
went inside and had a talk with the sexton. 

The sexton had been at his job for many 
years and is now a dried up nervous little old 
man, but time was flying and we had to go, 
we took a walk through the market and then 
down to the ship. 

Her name is Champion, her hull is iron, 
the upper part wood, she is of fourteen hun- 
dred and ten tons burden. Iron side wheels, 
with two beam engines. We are going second 
class passage. She starts at her appointed time 
and we go smoothly out of the harbor. The 
day is free from clouds, and warm. We are 
now outside of the bar and there’s hardly any 
swell, the afternoon was lovely. There is not a 
lady passenger on board, we met two steam- 
ers going to Charleston and saluted them. 

Sunday the fourteenth it is rainy and 
disagreeable outside and the vessel kept up a 
continual pitching which set me to heaving 
as soon as I got up., but at breakfast I did 
well. At three we passed Cape Hatteras, the 
day wore slow away and we were glad when 
it was night. 

Monday, it is cold and cloudy and we 
kept mostly indoors, the boat does not pitch 
quite so badly as it did yesterday but it is cold- 
er and still increasing. They hoist a couple of 
sails to help us along, at night the deck forward 
of the wheel is covered with a thin coat of ice 
which is rather uncomfortable to walk upon. 


An Accounting 


Lumber to build boat 

Board at hotel 

Lumber, grub, express 26 

Grub January 5 

Postage stamp 

Postage cards 

Potatoes and meal 

Stamp 

Potatoes 

Oranges 

For grub at Palatka Saturday 16 
Buscuit Saturday 16 

Stamp and card 

Mollasses 

Grub 25 at Ticoi 

Provisions 

Stamp and cards at Green Cove 
Stamp at Mandarin February 1 
Provisions February 6 

Stamps and sundries at Ma. 
Crackers February Saturday 6 : 
For boat February 9 1.00 
Passage to Charleston from Mandarin 6.00 


Next morning I was up before light and 
took a look out of doors. It was very cold, the 
deck and all around the wheelhouse was cov- 
ered with ice, they had let steam into the 
wheels the night before to prevent ice from 
forming on them. There were quite a number 
of lights of different colors ahead and to the 
side of us. We were close to Sandy Hook. 
Not liking the weather outside I went into the 
engine room and then down into the boiler 
room, this place was liken unto hell, if the 
descriptions give by some preachers of that 
place is correct. Only that the hell they speak 
of is very easy to get at, where this place is 
hard to get at, not being accessible to a very 
large man, except by the ash spout. It was 
close work for me with my overcoat. 

While I was there they drew one fire, 
pourlng on water from a hose, and the men 
looked like demons at work, at the scraper 
holes of which there were eight or ten. On the 
side of the boilers I was, there was salt which 
bad been left there by steam that had leaked 
out some of it was in the shape of a long ici- 
cle. We were now among the ice which I 
could hear rattling against the iron sheets. It 
looked to me as if with a few good licks with 
a sharp pick axe the vessel could be sunk. 

The harbor was full of ice though not all 
solid. We landed at eight and were not sorry. 
We got a hot breakfast and then went into the 
market, we then went to the Neptune office 
to get tickets but the boat had not got in. We 
waited until two before we got tickets and as 
the piers are a short distance apart we carried 
Ben’s trunk and drew my box to the 
StonIngton Line. We left at four on the 
Narragansett, she will go outside of the 
Long Island as the Sound is frozen up. We 
had good berths in the cabin. 

We arrived at Stonington at four but 
preferred to wait till the seven o’clock train. 
At about six we dressed and went up into 
Stonington and got something to eat. At 
seven we left and were soon whirling home- 
ward, and at Providence at quarter past nine, 
just nine weeks after our departure. I had let 
my beard grow while gone and was not 
known at first by the boys. 

So endeth the lesson. Charles H. Brown, 
April 6, 1875. 


Lodging at Jacksonville 

Nitre 

Snaps at Fernandena 

Grub at Savannah February 11 
Berth on board 

Board at Charleston 
Charleston to New York 
Express 

Cards 

Blanket 

Breakfast in New York 
Apples 

Dinner 

Pie 

New York, Providence, Stonington 
Cookies 

Cost of Trip 


February 22 
Board 

Pants at Barnaby 
Dinner at church 
Entrance at door 


A good friend of mine (designer of my 
website, www.robbwhite.com) lives over on 
the Mississippi coast which Katrina and 
those floating casinos scraped down to bare 
dirt. He has sort of been wandering around 
to escape having to look at all that destruc- 
tion full time and he wandered our way. I felt 
so sorry for him that I offered to take him to 
the little river I called “Pleistocene Creek” in 
my wretched book, hoping that it would 
make him feel better to see something that 
has survived untouched since the last Ice 
Age, and I hoped like anything that it was 
still untouched but it has been 25 years since 
my last trip back in there. I had been trying to 
avoid the place so I wouldn’t have to find 
that it has a damned flakeboard and vinyl sid- 
ing style condominium looming over the 
habitat of the mastodon and the naked sav- 
age. I have to tell you I was scared to death 
when we rolled the Rescue Minor off the 
trailer at the nearest boat ramp. 

One reason I was scared was we found 
that the boat ramp had been significantly 
improved by the government. Back in the old 
days it was just a little cut in the bank where 
somebody could back a trailer down to 
launch a little boat. It had to be a little boat 
because about 5’ out from the edge was a 
gigantic submerged (at high tide) rock that 
the boat had to clear or be dragged over. Not 
only was the rock gone but the ramp was 
concrete and two trailers wide, which is a 
useless thing since a rapidly expanding pop- 
ulation of yahoos down here can’t back a 
trailer well enough to occupy only one side 
while they fiddlefart around with all the stuff 
they should have done before they backed 
down so cattywhompus as to block all further 
launchings on both sides of the ramp until 
they finally get ready to launch and leave. 

I am trying to avoid becoming an old, 
dried-up malcontent so I won’t have to live 
the rest of my life in an impotent rage but it 
is kind of hard to do when you have to launch 
a boat. Degeneration of boat ramp etiquette 
is just one branch off the basic stem of all my 
pet peeves... the incompetence, stupidity, and 
thoughtlessness that runs rampant in 
American society today... brought on, I 
believe, by an excess of the easy life. 

Fortunately, we didn’t have a bit of trou- 
ble. Launching only took us 15 seconds on 
only one side of the boat ramp. The boat was 
already untied from the trailer, our junk was 
all arranged, the engine had been tried to see 
if it had what it needed to percolate, and the 
trailer roller axles were greased so the boat 
rolled immediately off and my buddy led it 
with the painter around the end of the dock 
the government had built so that other people 
could tie their boat up and unconsciously 
continue to block the ramp even after the 
boat was off the trailer. 

Phooey on a dock. I like to pull up on 
the bank to get in. The trouble is most boaters 
don’t want to get their Sperry Topsiders wet. 
Me, I leave my Sperry Topsiders in the car 
and go barefooted in the boat unless it is 
January, then I wear my white rubber boots 
like all working boat style people do. You 
know, it takes a particular talent to ride a 
bicycle with white rubber boots. 

So I was scared to death as we idled out 
the river, dodging the rocks that the govern- 
ment had not removed quite yet. Now I ain’t 
about to tell you exactly where that was but I 
will set the scene. It is somewhere between 
Dickerson Bay (Panacea) and Crystal River. 
That’s a long stretch of coast and most all of 
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it is rocky and shallow. Before the invention 
of the cell phone it was a regular yahoo trap. 
Many of them got themselves into a fix of 
extremis after they knocked the foot clean off 
the engine on a rock. There is a significant 
amount of aluminum on the bottom of that 
coast. I wasn’t scared of the rocks. The water 
is clear enough so I could see anything that 
was within 6” of the surface far enough away 
to dodge it. 

I stood up on the seat and eased down 
the coast in the bright sun and sparkling 
water of a perfect fall day to the secret go-in 
place that I hoped I had remembered right all 
these years. This is all classic salt marsh 
down here, and that’s an ephemeral situation 
at best, and we have had about ten hurricanes 
whip through that exact place since I was last 
there. I have to tell you that we wandered 
around in the marsh for most of the morning 
trying to figure out where the hell we were. I 
shut down and stood on top of the engine box 
a bunch of times trying to get my bearings. 
Fortunately it was only two days past the full 
moon and we had a two tide day (one high 
and one low in 24 hours) and the tide was ris- 
ing and apt to do that all day long. It doesn’t 
pay to get up in a marsh on a falling spring 
tide around here no matter what kind of shal- 
low draft boat you have. You are liable to get 
yourself in a fix that you can’t talk yourself 
out of on a cell phone unless you know 
somebody with a helicopter. 

Finally things started looking familiar 
to me and I noticed where the current of the 
rising tide seemed to have found itself a 
channel and I eased on further into the marsh 
toward the distant trees. My buddy broke out 
his camera and took some pictures as the 
landscape changed. I got more and more 
worried as I realized that we would soon be 
in that wonderful little place. 

What I was worried about wasn’t hitting 
a rock but that we would find trash and van- 
dalism and evidence of fartfaces and yahoos 
defacing a place that ought to be looked at and 
left absolutely alone. I was even worried that 
the government might have decided that they 
needed to do a little improvement project in 
there like they had done with the boat ramp. 

Let me cover those topics briefly before 
I get to the real Pleistocene Creek part. Trash 
is one of my favorite gripes. I mean, all this 
trash along the road and washed up on the 
beach is a good an indicator of how sorry and 
thoughtless the average American has 
become. I bet you don’t see that in Iceland or 
Monaco or Switzerland. 

It is easy to see how the trash throwing 
tradition starts around here. The city our shop 
is near does not run school buses. The chil- 
dren have to walk to school or get their par- 
ents to take them (not a bicycle amongst 
them). Before they come home, a lot of them 
stop off at the vending machine emporium 
maintained in the schools and buy themselves 
a little snack or two. You can see some of 
them walking home along the sidewalks in 
one of the prettiest little towns in Georgia 


gnawing open plastic wrappers, eating the 
contents, and throwing the trash on the 
ground without any more thought than a baby 
uses when he wipes his nose on his sleeve. 
There are Snicker Bar wrappers blowing 
down every street and sidewalk in town. 

I know some of the kids don’t do that 
but I am afraid they are a dwindling minori- 
ty and there is no hope that the thoughtless 
majority will ever grow up to be anything but 
shitpokes. It is possible that they will attain 
the American dream and drive the SUV but 
you know damn well they’Il throw trash out 
of the electric window (if the fuse isn’t 
blown) and you know damn well they'll 
never park between the lines or notice what 
they are backing into. Whew... that takes care 
of what'll happen if you eat a Snicker Bar. 
Now on to government “improvements.” 

The same week as our Pleistocene 
Creek trip I was invited to speak at the semi- 
annual meeting of the Apalachicola Bay and 
Riverkeepers, but they didn’t want me there 
as a dignitary to add a little gravity to the 
serious work of the organization. One or two 
of them had read my wretched book and 
thought what I remembered from 60 years 
ago about the river and the bay they are try- 
ing to protect might be entertaining. 

I don’t know if I told them anything 
they didn’t already know but I learned a lot 
from the Riverkeepers. One thing I learned 
was that they are, finally, after many years of 
fighting, hopeful that they can make a little 
headway in the struggle to stop the Army 
Corps of Engineers from dredging the 
Apalachicola River. Let me give you a little 
background here. The Apalachicola River is 
the second biggest river draining into the 
Gulf of Mexico. It is a sight to see and may 
very well be the most unspoiled river in the 
northern hemisphere south of the Arctic 
Circle. It is the result of the confluence of its 
two main tributaries, the Chattahoochee and 
the Flint, which used to come together right 
at the corner where the Florida/Georgia line 
takes a jog to the north. 

In 1957 the Army Corps of Engineers 
closed the gates on a dam they had built on the 
state line and flooded 37,500 acres of woods 
to create Lake Seminole (that’s 376 miles of 
shoreline... 30 miles up the Chattahoochee 
and 35 up the Flint). The little Thomasville 
Boat Club (among others... I rode with 
Chester Bellamy) made the last trip down the 
Flint River from Bainbridge before the gates 
were closed. That was a beautiful place and it 
still is. The Apalachicola below the dam is 
fortunate not to have any big towns or indus- 
trial complexes to pollute it. It is supposed to 
be navigable (it is wide, swift, and used to be 
deep... (most places) and was maintained in 
that condition by the Corps for a long time. 

Bainbridge and Columbus up in 
Georgia are inland ports. You can lock 
through the Jim Woodruff Dam at Lake 
Seminole and a lot of barges of fertilizer and 
petroleum used to do that. But Atlanta has 
grown into a regular megalopolis since 1957 
and all those urbanites have to wash all those 
SUVs and water all that yard and golf course 
grass so there isn’t much water coming down 
the Chattahoochee anymore... lot of sewage 
and trash, though. Somehow the city of 
Atlanta and surrounds has managed to liti- 
gate and procrastinate themselves through 
and around many of the government environ- 
mental protections. There are so many intro- 
duced noxious weeds in Seminole (the weed- 
iest lake I ever saw) that I hope most of that 


north Georgia runoff is “biodegraded” before 
it trickles through the dam to feed the dwin- 
dling Apalachicola. 

The ridiculous part is that the Corps of 
Engineers has continued to dredge that river 
even though the little bit of water that 
escapes from Atlanta isn’t enough to float a 
barge but just a few days out of the year, and 
people long ago decided that if they needed 
reliable transportation of commodities they 
better work it through trucks, trains, and 
pipelines. 

Not only that, but even with good water, 
the Apalachicola and Chattahoochee are 
some of the hardest rivers I ever saw to nego- 
tiate with a tug even with only one barge and 
the Flint... whooee... you know flint rock is 
hard on a barge bottom or a towboat wheel. 
There aren’t very many wheelmen left who 
can push up to Bainbridge or Columbus even 
in the rare times when there is a little water. 
What I am saying is that there has only been 
just an intermittent trickle of commercial 
traffic on that system for years... no need to 
do all that dredging and fooling around. 

I hate to keep harping on government 
incompetence all the time but it is just 
inescapable if you get anywhere around the 
water and have an environmental bone in 
your body. I ain’t about to torch a condo or 
bomb a jet ski factory, but I will speak plain- 
ly about travesties inflicted on us all by the 
kinds of people who throw trash out of the 
car and the incompetence of the people we 
pay to protect us from mindless environmen- 
tal destruction. 

The Corps of Engineers has fought the 
Riverkeepers successfully because the Florida 
Department of Environmental Protection 
keeps on issuing permits to dredge the 
Apalachicola and, if you permit it, they’ ll 
damn sure do it. It is the stupidest thing I ever 
heard of. Back in the old days the dredging 
wasn’t quite so bad because there was a lot of 
water to dilute the silt from the dredge, but 
since Atlanta stole all the water dredging is 
catastrophic not only for the environment of 
the river but for Apalachicola Bay... the most 
productive oystering bay in America after the 
Chesapeake. 

Eighty percent of the oysters harvested 
in Florida come from water that is fed by the 
Apalachicola River. Most of the citizens in 
Franklin County live by oysters. The men 
rake and the women shuck and all of them 
work hard for their money and are proud and 
independent people and their children want 
to grow up to be just like them. There is no 
mechanical harvesting in Florida. They do it 
by hand and have somehow managed to 
scratch a living out of the bottom of the bay 
for a mighty long time. The only machinery 
involved is an outboard motor and you can 
buy a beat-up outboard motor mighty cheap 
down there these days because all those peo- 
ple are literally starving because the bay has 
been closed to oystering for most of the sum- 
mer and fall. It is a minor disaster compared 
to the tsunami, Katrina, and the Pakistan 
earthquake, but it probably feels about the 
same to the people it happened to. 

You know if you are on public assis- 
tance the check comes on the first of the 
month no matter what, but if you are raking 
around on the bottom of the bay and making 
a get by on your own and they close the bay 
for one reason or another, you are stuck. 
Those people are not irresponsible. They 
know oystering is seasonal so they save up 
for the hard times, but Apalachicola Bay has 


been closed for 12 weeks of the most produc- 
tive part of the season by a red tide. 

No, Pll amend that statement. The bay 
has been closed to oystering for 12 weeks by 
the government. Let me explain. As I said in 
the November 15 issue, red tide is caused by 
excesses of some kind. This one was triggered 
by Hurricane Dennis. Somehow too much fer- 
tilizer or something (nobody actually knows 
for sure) got into the water and triggered a per- 
sistent red tide like nobody has ever seen 
around here. It is kind of scattered and appears 
to be mostly offshore but the bay was closed 
to oystering just like it is when torrential rains 
come and flush Atlanta’s toilet. 

The way the government determines if 
the bay needs to be closed due to the fecal 
bacteria content of the bay being too high is 
to look at some water under a graduated 
microscope cover slip and count the bacteria 
in one square jillimeter or something. I guess 
that’s a pretty good test. They can sample the 
water at various places all over the bay and 
quickly get a count and make a decision but 
the red tide test is just plain hokus-pokus. I 
don’t know who invented it but they have 
been doing it the same way since the ‘30s 
and the government steadfastly refuses to 
implement a more modern test for dinofla- 
gellate toxicity in oysters. 

What they do is get some oysters, blend 
them up, and inject the oyster soup into some 
mice and count how many of them die. Some 
of them always die and sometimes they all 
die. If enough of the mice die the bay is 
closed. I guess it is a valid test but the trou- 
ble is that there are only two laboratories on 
the Gulf Coast who do this test and it takes a 
long time. Unlike the fecal bacteria test, they 
don’t test a bunch of places and close the bad 
ones, they just test a few and close the whole 
bay. One of the testing labs is down on the 
peninsula of Florida and the other is in Texas, 
and the one in Texas refused to test this red 
tide outbreak. Rumor has it that they just 
didn’t want to get tangled up between those 
starving oystermen and the government. 
Nobody knows if the oysters are toxic or not 
but nobody is able to work and there is no 
government relief even if the people would 
accept it. 

One private organization tried to take on 
a particularly hard hit family. The man was a 
tonger and the wife was a shucker and not 
only did they have three children of their 
own, they had had to take in four relative 
children because of some abusive behavior in 
the other household. Because of the family 
connection of that situation there was no fos- 
ter child money. The savings were used up, 
the outboard was sold (couldn’t sell the 
skiff... who wants an oyster skiff down here 
now?) the car was repossessed and these peo- 
ple were in a real fix. “I thank you,” said the 
man, “but I ain’t never took nothing from 
nobody. I work for what I get.” There are 
plenty of quick and efficient ways to accu- 
rately test for stuff in the water and in organ- 
isms. I mean you can pee on a little strip of 
paper and instantly find out if you are preg- 
nant or not. 

So, is the situation so hopeless that I am 
in complete despair? Nope. When my buddy 
and I idled into the shade of the ancient trees 
of Pleistocene Creek, it was exactly like I 
remembered if from 25 years ago. There was 
no trash... no chainsaw work, no archaeolog- 
ical digs, no government improvements, and 
nobody at all. The tears came in my eyes. I 
shut off the engine and we sat in the boat and 


looked around for a long time and left it just 
like we found it. 

When we got out in the bay we saw a 
man and his wife working crab traps in their 
white rubber boots. I asked them how it was 
going. “Pretty good,” said the woman, “these 
crabs have fattened up all summer from eat- 
ing all these dead fish. You know that red tide 
ain’t hurt them a’tall.” So there is hope. 
Apalachee Bay is not irreversibly damaged 
like they say the Chesapeake is, and below 
Lake Seminole the river will be much better 
if they can get the fool dredging stopped. I 
think there are enough people who have the 
sense to become aware that maybe some of 
this pollution can be stopped in time. There is 
a rumor that the FDEP has realized that they 
are permitting a useless and destructive proj- 
ect and that there are more and more people 
who are aware of that. If that is true, all these 
Riverkeepers have to do is curtail some of 
this agricultural and golf course runoff and 
get the U.S. Supreme Court to stop Atlanta 
from squandering and crapping up every- 
body’s water. 

They might be able to do it, too. There 
were 200 people at that meeting and that was 
in Eastpoint, which is a tiny little oystering 
community on the point east of the river. 
They were meeting in the Eastpoint volun- 
teer fire department building... a mighty fine 
place built all by volunteers. I didn’t see any 
fire truck but I bet those volunteers are build- 
ing that somewhere, too. Some of those 
Riverkeepers had on their white rubber boots 
and I think there were one or two politicians 
there (not in white rubber boots). I don’t 
know for sure but I bet somebody up there in 
Tallahassee is going to have to shake a leg 
pretty quick. 
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International Scene 

World market indicators pointed both 
ways. Demand for both new and used contain- 
ers dropped sharply, reports from China said 
new containers ordered by leasing companies 
were piling up undelivered, and shipping rates 
between Asia and South America dropped by 
more than one-third due to massive capacity 
increases and fierce competition. But demand 
for copper is keeping Chilean mines hyper- 
busy while the cost of shipping West Africa oil 
to the U.S. in two-million-barrel tankers 
reached a seven-month high, up 93% in just 
one month. And Morgan Stanley warned that 
the world shipbuilding industry could suffer 
from 30% overcapacity in 2008. (Those with 
long memories remember the late ‘70s when 
hundreds of tankers and bulk carriers, many of 
them new builds, were stored in Norwegian 
fjords and elsewhere as the results of a ship- 
building boom that went bust). 

In France, a public prosecutor recom- 
mended abandonment of a charge of complic- 
ity in endangering human life against the Total 
Oil Group but will press on with numerous 
charges against several parties relating to pol- 
lution resulting from the 1999 sinking of the 
tanker Erika off Brittany. But the world still 
awaits court decisions about the equally 
impactive Prestige sinking and subsequent oil 
spill onto French and Spanish shores. 

Although Panamanians may vote next 
year to enlarge the Panama Canal to handle 
ships up to 10,000 TEU, Panama has asked for 
expressions of interest about a $600 million 
megaport that could handle post-Panamax 
ships. Four firms have expressed interest in 
building and operating the port for 50 years, 
which would be located on an artificial island 
at the Pacific end of the Canal. Canal authori- 
ties denied statements that it had awarded a 
contract for Canal expansion to a Spanish con- 
struction firm. 

Total losses at sea of ships over 100gt 
declined last year (101 vs. 144 in 2003) for the 
eleventh year in succession, but loss of life 
(589) increased over 2003 (197). The last cat- 
egory fluctuates widely (from 246 to 1,552 in 
the ‘90s) with no perceptible trend. 

Four North Korean ships arrived in South 
Korean ports to load rice for the starving com- 
munist country. 


Hard Knocks and Thin Places 

The 3,000-ton tanker Chapyangping No. 
8 collided with the similar-sized Wu Shan on 
the Huangpu River in Shanghai and 50 tonnes 
of gasoline leaked out. 

A Russian steamer capsized near the port of 
Dudinka and seven were saved while eight went 
missing. The vessel, carrying fruits and vegeta- 
bles, was not licensed to carry passengers. 

In London, the small cargo vessel James 
Prior became jammed under the Battersea 
Road Bridge during the evening rush hour and 
commuters swore for the next month or so as 
repairs were made to the bridge. 

The South Korean tanker Samho Brother 
capsized after being struck by the container 
ship TS Hongkong off Taiwan. 

Near Antwerp, the sizable Qatar-flagged 
container ship Fowairet grounded in the River 
Scheldt and broke its back before it was 
refloated. 

The Chinese cargo ship Chien-hsing ran 
ashore on Kinmen (better known to Americans 
as Quemoy) Island off Taiwan’s coast and all 
were rescued. 

The coastal container ship Umfolozoi 
sank at its berth in Walvis Bay, Namibia, after 
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colliding with the dredger Ingwenya outside 
the port. 

At Alborg, Denmark, the Russian cargo 
ship Solkka 2 drifted into the Oddesund 
Bridge. 

Off St. Kitts and Nevis, the iron ore-car- 
rying bulker Chang An had an engine room 
fire but extinguished it after the tanker British 
Vine, the patrol boat Stalwart, and two tugs 
showed up to help. 

The Hong Kong-registered bulker Belo 
Horizonte had a fire deep in the coal in one 
hold at Hunterston, North Ayrshire. 

The Bangladesh inland cargo boat 
Manirul Islam, loaded with 1,000 tons of 
clinker ash, capsized due to currents and 
stormy weather and sank. The 13 on board 
were saved by passing trawlers. 

The LPG tanker Hera broke down off 
Tran and was towed. 

The bulker Ocean Park broke down off 
Japan and was towed. 

A crane operator on the bulker Shan Hai 
at Durban was killed when the crane collapsed. 

The master of the cargo ship NT Express 
was charged after his ship backed into a fish- 
ing boat in Darwin harbour. He faced two 
years in gaol or a $10,000 fine. 

More serious was the collision of the con- 
tainer ship Zim Asia, which hit and capsized 
the Japanese fishing boat No. 3 Shinsei Maru 
and kept on going. Only one fisherman sur- 
vived. The culprit was identified from paint 
markings on its bow and the Israeli company 
president flew to Japan to offer apologies and 
financial compensation to the families of those 
lost. 

Off the Western Isles of Scotland, a doc- 
tor and a nurse were heli-winched down to the 
anchored 50,000tonne Yeoman Bridge to treat 
24 crewmen for suspected food poisoning. Six 
others were evacuated by lifeboat to a hospital. 

It was just an old Indian-owned tug tow- 
ing an older bulker from Cuba towards the 
scrapping beaches of India. A bit of trouble 
required repairs at Walvis Bay in Namibia in 
August and then nothing was heard for a 
month until the Jupiter 6, towing the Pointing 
(ex-Ithomi), made a routine position report in 
early September. Then, in early October anoth- 
er ship came across the drifting bulker with a 
towline hanging down but no tug. It took sev- 
eral days for a salvage tug to get men aboard 
but they found the towing wire snapped and 
signs of at least two attempts to rig emergency 
towing lines. A search was being made for the 
tug when, several days later, its EPIRB sud- 
denly started transmitting. Nothing was found 
at the EPIRB position except some oil and 
debris, possibly from the tug, possibly not. 
One can but imagine what the tug’s crew of 12 
went through. 


The Grey Fleets 

The new U.S. Navy Chief of Naval 
Operations wants to restructure how the 
Navy’s warships are planned and purchased. 
Unlike the previous CNO, he wants to provide 
Congress with a number for ships in the fleet 
rather than ranges of numbers. He is willing to 
operate with 11 carriers instead of 12 and 
believes in the Littoral Combat Ship, saying, 
“You can’t get the LCS into the water fast 
enough.” Two versions of the LCS, one based 
on an Australian multi-hull and the other on a 


traditional monohull, are being built with two 
more of each type on order. 

The U.S. Pacific Fleet Commander said 
his highest priority is antisubmarine warfare to 
keep an eye on some 250 non-U.S. subs in the 
Asia-Pacific region. 

The Nambian Navy celebrated its first 
anniversary, apparently somewhat surprised 
that its major warship, the “frigate” Lt. 
General Jerombian Dino Harnaambo, was in 
good shape. The vessel was the ex-Brazilian 
Navy tug Pursus, donated in 2004 because 
Brazil is helping Namibia establish a navy. 
Brazil will supply another navy ship and four 
patrol boats in a commercial contract worth 
$35 million. 

South African navy officers are being 
trained in India in the details of the Type 209 
diesel-electric submarines both countries own, 
thus joining personnel from 25 friendly coun- 
tries who get training in India. India decided to 
add six French Skorpene cruise-missile sub- 
marines to its fleet and they will be built in the 
Navy’s Mumbai shipyard. 


Pleasure Cruisers 

On the Danube near the border between 
Slovakia and Hungary, fire broke out on the 
four-decked river cruise boat Oltenita and 77 
passengers hurriedly scrambled ashore on the 
nearby riverbank. The body of a female profes- 
sional entertainer was found in the ship’s gal- 
ley area. The vessel was once the favorite 
riverboat of former Rumanian dictator Nicolae 
Ceausescu. 

In upstate New York, on a placid Lake 
George, the 40’ glass-enclosed tour boat Ethan 
Allen, carrying a party of 48 or 49 senior citi- 
zens, rolled over and sank, possibly because of 
the wake from its larger fleetmate, the 
Mohican, some distance away and 20 passen- 
gers drowned. 

A hotly contested contract for performing 
the first maintenance and repair work on the 
giant Queen Mary 2 was won by Blohm & 
Voss Repair. The ship will be drydocked for 11 
days at Hamburg. 

Hundred of miles up the Amazon a wood- 
en passenger boat tried to cross in front of two 
barges carrying trucks but lost. Forty of 60 on 
board were rescued by the tug pushing the 
barges and other small craft. 


Ferries 

The Manly ferry Collaroy struck the 
Circular Quay Wharf in Sydney and two peo- 
ple were injured. 

The Philippine ro/ro ferry Our Lady of 
Fatima had an engine room fire that was extin- 
guished five hours later and none of the 620 
passengers were harmed. 

Off Rhodes, the Greek ro/ro ferry 
Leapetra ran aground and the Tinian Express 
dittoed at Tinian, injuring all 12 passengers 
and the co-captain. And ditto for the Regina 
Baltica off Sweden. 

In the south of France, the government 
attempted to privatize its money-losing SNCM 
ferry line but ran into resistance from workers 
who went on strike. Several strikers hijacked 
the ro-pax ferry Pascal Paoli and it was recap- 
tured by 40 French commandos who rappelled 
down from helicopters. Sympathetic port 
authority personnel at Marseilles staged a 
series of 24-hour strikes, blocking dozens of 
ships from moving. The Corsican National 
Liberation Front warned against privatization 
and threatened anyone who participated. The 
government threatened to liquidate the ferry 
company. In the end, 88% of the strikers voted 


to return to work after 23 days out and the 
French government decided it would retain a 
quarter interest in the company, now owned by 
Butler Capital Partners and Connex-Veolia. 
Marseilles authorities figured the strikes’ 
effects will last a decade. 


Crime and Punishments 

The U.S. Coast Guard said it had no inter- 
est in criminalizing seafarer actions resulting 
from accidents but will prosecute those who 
intentionally break laws (but isn’t there is usu- 
ally a law somewhere against ‘most anything)? 

The chief engineer of the container ship 
MSC Elena was arrested at Boston and 
charged with five counts involving a so-called 
“magic pipe” that bypassed the ship’s oil/water 
separator. He could spend 40 years in jail. 

Danish shipping giant Moller-Maersk 
was fined $500,000 by a U.S. court after being 
found guilty of condoning and encouraging 
violation of an international treaty limiting the 
discharge of oil from its ships, particularly the 
Jane Maersk. 

Coastal Transportation, operator of small 
cargo ships between the lower forty-eight and 
Alaska, paid $412,101 in fines because it had- 
n’t filed oil spill contingency plans with the 
state of Alaska. The fines were designed to nul- 
lify any savings Coastal might have realized 
by not filing. 

The U.K. fined UECC, one of Europe’s 
leading car carriers, more than $41,000 
because its Autofreighter spilled 100 litres of 
oil at Southampton and failed to report the 
spill. 

In Australia, the owners and master of the 
Panamanian-flagged Magic Wave were fined 
only $24,000 for illegally dumping garbage off 
New South Wales in 2003. The fines could 
have totaled $134,000. 


Mother Nature and Her Tantrums 

The bulker Golden Dragon was driven 
ashore by Typhoon Longwang (‘‘dragon king’’) 
near the Taiwanese port of Hualein and broke 
in two. All 15 crew escaped harm. 

Plans to replenish the beach at Waikiki 
were put on hold because the pumps were 
being built on New Orleans when Hurricane 
Katrina arrived there. 

Hurricane Katrina impacted four portions 
of the oil/gas industry in the Gulf of Mexico 
region: wells, pipelines, on-land bases, and 
refineries. There are roughly 4,000 platforms 
in the Gulf and Katrina passed near or over 
about 2,800 of them, demolishing 46 and 
extensively damaging another 20. Four drilling 
rigs were destroyed, nine extensively dam- 
aged, and several broke free of their moorings. 
Pipeline damage seems to have been slight, 
unlike when Hurricane Ivan moved pipelines 
up to two miles. Offices were quickly re- 
opened in other cities and many refineries soon 
resumed operations. 

Then came Hurricane Rita... reports are 
still vague but eight of 38 mobile drilling rugs 
went adrift. Losses from both hurricanes were 
about 6% (oil) and 4% (gas) of the Gulf’s 
annual production. 

Katrina and Rita may delay urgently 
needed U.S. dredging projects. Every bit of 
dredging is controlled by and must be 
processed through the Corps, and U.S. laws 
prevent states and smaller entities from starting 
to dredge (although even cities elsewhere in 
the world can do so). And the Jones Act pro- 
tects U.S. dredging firms from foreign compe- 
tition but it also leaves them with little incen- 
tive to invest in really efficient equipment such 


as trailer suction dredges. Interesting aside. 
under the Jones Act dredged spoil is consid- 
ered to be “merchandise.” 

Dredged sediments from Illinois could be 
used to renew depleted marshes and wetlands 
in Louisiana and five barge loads may be sent 
south as a demonstration. 

Greenpeace’s Arctic Sunrise tried to show 
support for a wind farm project in 
Massachusetts’ Nantucket Sound but found 
that others can adopt Greenpeace tactics. 
About 20 fishing vessels and others circled the 
ship, waving flags, blowing horns, and shout- 
ing while an airplane flew overhead with a 
banner saying, “Greenpeace, go home!” 


People 

A brave Brit, operating as “Expedition 
360,” is pedaling his way around the world in 
the pedal boat Moksha assisted by one or more 
friends at most times. He started in 1994 when 
he and a friend made it from the U.K. to 
Portugal on bicycles, then pedaled a boat 
across the Atlantic. One then biked across 
America (and was hit by a car, breaking both 
legs) and the other inline roller-skated across. 
From San Francisco they biked to Peru but El 
Nino had reversed the Pacific’s winds and cur- 
rents and... hey, go google “Expedition 360” 
and read about this fascinating journey. He and 
friends have made it across Australia. 

In the middle of the night a woman fell 
off a sailboat into British Columbia’s coolish 
Strait of Georgia without lifejacket or survival 
suit and was picked up about nine hours later 
somewhat hypothermized. Her two male com- 
panions did not miss her until the boat ran 
aground. All three had been drinking. She said 
a seal stayed with her throughout her ordeal. 

Quadriplegic but married Hilary Lister 
sat rigidly strapped into a special chair as she 
sailed across the English Channel. She con- 
trolled her 26’ Malin by puffing and sucking 
on two tubes connected to motors that operat- 
ed the sails and tiller. On her agenda is a sail 
around Britain next year. 


Nasty People and Territorial Imperatives 

The Royal Australian Air Force offered to 
provide aircraft for joint patrols with Malaysia, 
Singapore, and Thailand of piracy hot spots 
along the 960km Malacca Strait and New 
Zealand made a similar offer. The Australians 
also expressed fears that al Quaida-sponsored 
regional terror groups have infiltrated local 
piracy gangs. 

In a shift from usual pirate practices, the 
hijacked Indonesian cargo ship Prima Indah 
was found sunk off Banka Island with its cargo 
of tin (worth about U.S. $30 million) probably 
still on board. The crew had been released by 
the pirates and was rescued. 

Taiwan’s Navy may lend the Coast Guard 
six warships to stop bullying of Taiwanese 
fishermen by the Japanese. 

China announced it had established a 
squadron of warships “to eliminate obstacles at 
sea” in the East China Sea before starting talks 
with Japan over competing claims there. Japan 
said China had already started production at a 
potentially productive gas field on its side of a 
dividing line in the sea and noted that drill holes 
could be steered over to the Japanese side. 


Metal Bashing 
Spain was accepting bids for three former 
government-owned Izar yards and engine 
manufacturer Manises while other yards will 
be incorporated into the new state shipbuilder 
Navantia. 


In Scotland, two BAE System yards and 
Babcock at Rosyth will build three of the five 
sections for each of Britain’s new aircraft 
carriers with BAE’s submarine works at 
Barrow-in-Furness and VT Group at 
Southampton getting the other sections. This 
allocation of carrier work cleared the way for 
creation of “shipco,” a grouping that will 
consolidate all four companies’ naval ship 
construction into one company. Still to be 
defined is whether the American company 
Kellog Brown & Root, a subsidiary of 
Halliburton, will manage the carrier project 
as “physical integrator.” 


Odd Bits 

The contents of a typical 8,000-plus TEU 
container ship would fill a one million square 
foot warehouse or five WalMart Supercenters 
five feet deep with toys and such. And bigger 
box boats are coming. 

South African specialists are puzzling 
over its great white sharks. During last year’s 
peak December holiday period, hundreds of 
potential “Jaws” gathered in two bays used by 
thousands of vacationing swimmers. The 
sharks swam in the shallow portions but paid 
no attention to the splashing natators. The 
observers are hoping the sharks will behave as 
well this year. 

In hopes of paying off a £120,000 gam- 
bling debt, a gambling mad tar stole three 
Royal Navy laptops whose hard drives con- 
tained top secret cruise missile information. 
Officials retrieved the hard drives before they 
had been sold. 

An experienced New Zealand couple got 
caught by bad weather north of the Chatham 
Islands (almost 500 miles east of New 
Zealand) and the mast of their sailboat Janette 
Gray went by the board so they yelled for help. 
Three ships diverted and the 5,000 ton 
Maunakea tried to take them off but no go and 
severe injuries to both sailors. Later, the 
45,000-ton container ship P&O Nedlloyd 
Encounter plucked them to safety and then it 
backtracked towards the Chatham Islands to 
meet a civil helicopter, flown from the main- 
land, that took the sailors to the Islands and a 
waiting air ambulance aircraft. New Zealand 
Air Force Orions spent some 30 hours moni- 
toring everything from overhead and dropped 
two rescue packs, each worth NZ$250,000. 
Cost of the rescue? Well over a million dollars, 
not counting the value of the yacht or the cost 
of the Encounter’s diversion. 

The Dutch trawler Onderneming brought 
up an American 250lb bomb off Norfolk, 
Virginia. The bomb was in good condition and 
sitting on the deck so the Dutch fishermen 
were delighted to let a team from the British 
fisheries patrol vessel HMS Hurworth lower 
the bomb to the seabed and detonate it. 


Head-Shakers 

In the U.K. a man hooked a large fish and 
enthusiastically jumped off a Swansea West 
pier so as to not lose it. He broke an ankle and 
the Coast Guard had to rescue him. 

Myanmar national An Ne was naked and 
clutching a log in the Malacca Strait when he 
was rescued by a passing tugboat. No one is 
sure how long he had been floating there. In 
Singapore he was not allowed to step on land 
and so ended up living on another vessel. 
Thirty-four days after his rescue, his body was 
found hanging, an apparent suicide. The only 
clue was a note in Mon (a language spoken in 
Myanmar) that said he didn’t want to go back 
to Myanmar. 
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Iowa was slathered in snow this early 
week in December. While I should be grate- 
ful that we were blessed with an unusually 
warm autumn, allowing only sweatshirts at 
football games and a light windbreaker at the 
lake, any time the snow comes at this time of 
year it will remain until April and my water 
experience is over for the season. It also sig- 
nals the onset of my chronic depression, 
acute anxiety, and general irascibility. My 
shrink, a salubrious and arrogant snob com- 
plete with disgustingly handsome looks, 
thick blonde hair, brilliant mind, and a smell 
of money says, “Get a job, swallow some 
pills, avoid wintry days, and take an expen- 
sive vacation.” This takes three minutes. He 
charges me $80 so he can take long week- 
ends in the Bahamas. I should find a job?! 
What the hell would he know about work? 

My doctorate in psychology proffers a 
different perspective than my shrink, go 
south, take the boat, take the dog, leave the 
wife at home. I have an intuitive belief that 
my depression, seasonal attitude disorder 
(which no doubt commenced when they start- 
ed blaring Christmas music at the mall three 
days before Halloween), and general malaise 
will disappear immediately upon the sight of 
salt water, beat-up old boatyards, or even a 
rippling lake sparkling in the sunshine. 

Messing About in Boats takes on a more 
medicinal interest for me during the winter. 
During the rest of the year it offers many 
interesting articles, some of Robb White’s 
quiet and soothing discourses, enviable pho- 
tos of boats built by significantly more tal- 
ented people than me, and a plethora of ads 
with internet addresses which I can view at 
my leisure when I can’t sleep at night. 
During winter MAIB becomes my only con- 
nection with sanity. I also absorb Ken 
Murphy’s Shallow Water Sailor which is way 
too short, comes way too infrequently, and is 
way too good to not sit down and devour 
immediately at the closet chair next to the 
mail slot. Eight pages aren’t enough to cut 
my boat withdrawal symptoms, but neither is 
MAIB, Sail, L&A, Good Old Boat, Small 
Boat Advisor, WoodenBoat, and a smattering 
of others that come too seldom to meet my 
privation. Catalogs are OK since I can, and 
do, review them daily and too often buy 
unimportant stuff just to await nautical mate- 
rials coming in the mail. Waiting for the mail 
is about the only fun thing in an Iowa winter. 

Everyone around here knows that I pos- 
sess a doctorate and thus assumes I am a total 
idiot and eccentric. Plumbers love my do-it- 
yourself projects around the house almost as 
much as car mechanics. Carver Ace 
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HUGH HORTON SMALL BOATS 
29474 Old North River Rd. 
Mt. Clemens, MI 48045 
(586) 468-6456 
<huhorton @tir.com> 


Seasonal Attitude 
Disorder During an 
Iowa Winter 


By Stephen D. (Doc) Regan 


Hardware gives me all sorts of little gifts like 
key chains and coffee mugs since I am their 
ace customer. Each clerk recognizes me 
immediately during the winter since my 
withdrawal symptoms are somewhat mitigat- 
ed by sauntering around in naval attire from 
my sea bag. 

I have acquired a wool Greek fisher- 
man’s hat to keep my balding pate warm, a 
plethora of U.S. Navy caps from various ships 
I have visited or been given by veteran crews 
whom I have addressed (sometimes I actually 
get money for my blathering and blarney), and 
an old pea coat. I have a silly yachtsman’s cap 
for wearing around the house as I pretend that 
I actually command this home and my dog 
and cat are loyal seamen. I am convinced that 
wearing some sort of water clothing is a 
necessity when reading my magazines during 
the winter. Hey, I consider my malady serious 
in nature and it requires significant psycholog- 
ical adjustment. 

The Christmas season struck with a 
mighty blow complete with the usual smat- 
terings of tramplings at WalMart, a couple of 
Salvation Army Santas making off with the 
pots, a multitude of ho-ho-hos from ordinar- 
ily decent businessmen who imbibed too 
many Tom and Jerrys. Son Timothy knows 
what dad needs and deserves for presents, 
gift cards to Barnes & Noble. Barnes & 
Noble, usually reliable for offering decent 
books for a plethora of divergent folks, have 
stripped the aisles and shelves of anything 
resembling sailing, water, boats, knots, and 
such and these have been replaced by a pile 
of expensive “gift” books for silly people to 
spend large sums of money on to give to 
equally silly people who shall never read the 
leatherbound version of War and Peace. J did 
find a paperback version of Maiden Voyage. 
I bought it before they shunted it away to the 
netherworld of the back room. 

As aforementioned, I vehemently dis- 
agree with the psychiatrist. I think I should 
continue the pills, skip the job part, and avoid 
winter entirely by saving my shrink money 
and sailing in the Caribbean from December 
to April of each and every year. While I have 
no empirical data to support my contention, I 
do believe that sailing is pretty much a cure- 
all for most maladies including those with 
aquaphobia (a little salt water and facing the 
fear directly is a wonderful idea). 

In fact, on additional contemplation, I 
believe there is a professional research article 


being born here. I should take my current 
psychological depression that arrives 
promptly on November Ist and fails to leave 
until the boat is launched in early April and 
use the number of times my “Miss I Love 
Frozen Finland 1953” threatens me with 
murder if I don’t lighten up as the base line. 
The experiment would be to take my season- 
ally attitude depressed body and place it for 
the winter months in some warmer climate 
where I can scuba dive and sail to my heart’s 
content. Cozumel would be appropriate, 
Hawaii is beyond my financial reach, and 
Bali or Pago Pago are more of a dream. 

My research article would be “The 
Impact of Winter Sailing in the Tropics on 
Seasonal Attitude Disorder” and it would be 
complete with graphs and lots of statistical 
stuff subscribing to a notion that is as obvi- 
ous as the nose on your face, but that is what 
social research is all about. Toss a t-test or an 
Analysis of Variance in somewhere. Whether 
the data supports the hypothesis is irrelevant 
just as long as it is “almost” significant, 
which to a statistician is like being almost 
pregnant, either you is or you ain’t. But most 
people don’t know statistics worth a damn so 
lots of graphs and numbers impresses the hell 
out of them. 

I have served on the editorial boards of 
several professional psychology journals so I 
know that writing in the passive voice, using 
lots of big words, showing tons of graphs and 
statistics will make the article reviewable. If 
it is so damn complicated that no one could 
possibly understand it I guarantee it will be 
published because no editor would admit he 
or she didn’t have a clue about what the arti- 
cle was saying. Being very long and boring is 
also a positive trait for articles intended for 
publication in professional journals. 

Currently the topic of spirituality in psy- 
chology is hot. If I play my cards right I can 
also toss in a variable about finding God on a 
sailboat during winter while I sailing with a 
bikini clad buxom stewardess named Bambi. 
That will get the article published for sure, 
AND I might even have to present the findings 
at some American Psychological Association 
or American Counseling Association confer- 
ence, preferably in a nice warm climate dur- 
ing the following winter. I actually did slap 
together some stuff on suicides in schools for 
the ACA conference in San Diego a few 
years back. The conference was in early 
March. Iowa had a snow storm. I got sunburn 
on the beach... whoops, I just gave away the 
secret that I didn’t attend a whole lot of other 
sessions at the conference. 

The more that I contemplate this 
research the more I am convinced that it is 
worthy of a substantial grant from some 
obscure entity that funds ludicrous research 
like the profound study that showed that left- 
handed teachers use more prepositions than 
right-handed teachers, information that cer- 
tainly changed my life drastically, especially 
since I don’t know a preposition from a 
gerund. There just must be some organiza- 
tion that will finance my endeavors from 
early November until late spring. 

Until Bill Gates forks over the moola or 
I win the Powerball Lottery, I will just play 
with the contemptible snowblower, take long 
naps with the pug, and generally hibernate. 
Benjamin Franklin said, “Beer is proof that 
God loves us and wants us to be happy.” Doc 
Regan says, “Tom and Jerrys are proof that 
God loves us and wants us to become obliv- 
ious to winter.” 


A stroll down the marina dock in 
November brings to mind how easy it is to 
neglect the trusty and dependable, the always 
faithful dinghy. Waterlogged small boats lie 
down by their bows, straining at thin and 
abraded mooring lines. Others, vaguely teth- 
ered, dive under docks and nuzzle pilings. 
One, heaved up on the slip and left bottoms 
up on Labor Day, is home to generations of 
barnacles. 

Some dinghies fare better. A 27’ sailboat 
carries her boat inverted on the foredeck as 
she does when cruising, but with a neatly fit- 
ted tarp as protection from winter rains. 
Others are tucked in under the bows of the big 
boat, well-moored and bailed as necessary, 
ready to be rowed about the marina and out 
over the shallows on any sunny winter’s day. 

Sometimes it’s hard to recall how 
important small boats are to the kids, how 
much more easily little people relate to an 8’ 
dink than to the adult world of dos and don’ts 
on a cruising auxiliary. Last summer my 
eight-year-old granddaughter, Piper, reluc- 
tantly joined her mother and me on a short 
weekend cruise. She seemed to divide her 
time between reading her latest Geronimo 
Stilton and wishing she were somewhere 
else. That first afternoon she caught me bail- 
ing the pram, we’d taken in a pint or two dur- 
ing the day’s long reach to our first anchor- 
age. Surprisingly her mood picked up as she 
slid in beside me and began to sponge down 
fore and aft, finding nooks and crannies that 
reminded me of the winter I spent building 
her. 

Later, on their first row together, daugh- 
ter overpowered mother and took her first 
strokes. By evening, bucket in hand, she 
started in on bird leavings and muddy dog 
prints on the decks of the big boat. I suspect 
that before too long she’ll be tending jib 
sheets and going to weather like a witch. 
Thoughts of that day when Piper messed 
about with the dinghy will extend the sum- 
mer well into the New Year. 

When I look at the dinghy in winter I 
recall the night we awoke to the sound of 
gravel moving under the keel, the skivvied 
dash topside and rowing to windward with 
the Danforth. In the best and worst of times, 
the little servant has been there waiting, 
ready for anything and full of surprises, the 
most under-appreciated of shipmates. 

The luckiest of dinghies in winter is 
snug in the garage or carport. Others wait for 
summer in the garden shed. They find shelter 
with stacks of firewood under corrugated 


Tender under dinghy shed with Port Madison Pram 


The Dinghy in Winter 


By Richard Alan Smith 


Piper sponging out dinghy. 


metal sheets or hang with spiders from base- 
ment joists and attic rafters. Our old 
Yugoslavian inflatable leans against a col- 
umn under the house out of the sun and rain, 
surrounded by cobwebs and plenty of fresh 
air. It rests, outrageously powdered with 
scented talcum, snug in its own suitcase, 
waiting for summer. 

I like to wake up on a winter morning and 
pull the dinghy out of the garage and into the 
sun. To my eyes there’s no better sight than 
to see her up there on sawhorses, glowing in 
the low winter light beneath several coats of 
varnish, begging for just one more. 

This winter I’m messing about with a 
new thwart and changing the oarlock sockets 
a bit, trying to get it just right for man, man 
and woman, man and dog, man, woman and 
dog, woman and dog, buckets of clams, 
anchor, and so forth. ’'m going to attach a 
nice piece of indoor-outdoor carpeting to old 
Scout’s perch up in the bows. Good trim is an 
illusive ideal in an 8’ pram, best dealt with in 
the garden. 

Then there’s the in-skeg wheel I’ve 
been thinking about for years, the thing that 
promises to get it on and off the pickup with- 
out any assistance from anyone other than 


Dinghies under house 


the master. Some of these projects become 
good excuses to get me down to the water 
when least expected. Might as well take 
some kindling down to the marina and fire up 
the Dickinson in the big boat while I’m at it, 
maybe hang a small tent awning over the 
companionway slide, too. 

My friend Gary has finally got his nest- 
ing dinghy up in the shop. Last summer we 
sailed our big boats alongside each other 
spending hours admiring the merits of our 
tenders, how they towed, rowed, and looked. 
We thought a lot about what we’d do next 
winter when we got through all this cruising 
business. Gary talked about replacing his 
delaminating plywood cleats with some left- 
over teak and maybe work out a better way to 
secure his forward removable thwart which 
had a tendency to remove itself in a seaway. 
His gunwale fender lines are sagging a little, 
too, he’d have to think about that. 

Come winter, I thought I'd raise the 
towing ring again or maybe lower it, lose 
some drag, maybe get a spring scale some- 
where and see if we can see much difference. 
Now with our dinghies about 40 miles apart 
we get together from time to time and attach 
digital photos of skegs and new oarlock loca- 
tions to our emails. We’re on the phone a lot 
about cheap water-based paint versus pricey 
two-part linear polyurethane finishes. We 
find ourselves in violent agreement about 
most things but there is the odd and stubborn, 
immediately irreconcilable difference of 
opinion to keep us on our toes. 

We go on about the best way to snug up 
3/4” fender line to the gunwale. “Atkin liked 
it lying on a ledge against the gunwale.” 

Or, “how about we route out a nice 
channel for it to lie in?” 

“Tried that, kept rolling out.” 

“Well, don’t nail it in, tie it through with 
small stuff, up and over, down and under.” 

“How about black nylon?” 

“Are you kidding, nobody uses black 
nylon on their rub rails.” 

“Well, what about that 1” white cotton 
stuff they’ve got on sale at Centex?” 

“Give me a break.” 

“Okay then, how about the expensive 
stuff from West’s?” 

“You want a boat or a piano?” 

“What about coiling the ends at the tran- 
som? Looks great.” 

“Kind of like putting perfume on a pig, 
though, isn’t it?” 

We go on and on like that, like spiders, 
waiting for summer. 


On Saturday, December 17th, at 
12:00pm, students launched a 15’ Great 
South Bay Scooter and a 17’ Rangeley Lake 
Boat at the Atlantic Challenge shop in 
Rockland, Maine. 

Apprentices Lisa Zygowski of 
Caledonia, Ontario, Canada, and Bella 
Pierson of Woodstock, Vermont, began con- 
struction of the Scooter in September of this 
year. Designed for sailing not only on ice, but 
also over short expanses of water, this scoot- 
er is a very unique craft. She was originally 
intended for use on Long Island, New York, 
where the salt bays remained partially frozen 
for most of the winter, making travel to fish- 
ing grounds, lighthouses, and rescue stations 
all but impossible for boats that were restrict- 
ed to either ice or water alone. The scooter is 
gaff-rigged and will be sailed over the ice of 
midcoast lakes and bays. The sails were 
made by Nat Wilson Sails of East Boothbay, 
Maine. This ice boat was commissioned by 
two local friends of Atlantic Challenge, Dale 
Young of Hope and Ken Rich of Rockland. 


Builder Lisa Zygowski with the ice boat in 
early stages of construction. 


Apprenticeshop 
Launches Two 


The 17’ Rangeley Lake Boat was con- 
structed by second-year apprentice Phineas 
Ramsey of Sacramento, California, and first- 
year apprentice Shaun McFee of Massillon, 
Ohio. Throughout the Apprenticeshop’s histo- 
ry students have enjoyed projects that include 
taking the lines off an original boat. This 
project, commissioned for Bob Robinson of 
Galesburg, Illinois, began with the original 
16’ double-ender and included modification of 
the lines to create a 17’ design. 

Also on the ‘Shop floor are an 18’ Joseph 
Liener catboat scheduled for a June 2006 
launch and the restoration of a Dark Harbor 
17. When apprentices return from winter 
break in early January, new construction will 
begin on a 16’ John Gardner sailing Whitehall. 

The Apprenticeshop, a traditional wood- 
en boatbuilding school located in Rockland, 


The ice boat partially decked over. 


Contact us 
about 
2-year 

apprenticeships 
custom 
internships, 

or if you are 
interested in 
having a 

boat built. 


Atlantic Challenge 


CRAFTSMANSHIP * SEAMANSHIP * COMMUNITY 
643 Main Street: Rockland, Maine 
207-594-1800 - atlanticchallenge.com 


The Apprenticeshop 


A Unique Center 
for Traditional Craftsmanship Since 1972 
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Maine, has been teaching traditional boat- 
building techniques to students from around 
the world since 1972. The program’s philoso- 
phy is based on the teachings of renowned 
educator Kurt Hahn, who believed that expe- 
riential education promotes self-discovery 
through challenge, that education should 
encourage both thought and action, not one or 
the other, but both at once. 

Atlantic Challenge is a nonprofit 501c3 
educational organization dedicated to inspir- 
ing personal growth through craftsmanship, 
community, and traditions of the sea. For fur- 
ther information about Apprenticeshop and 
other AC programs, call (207) 594-1800 or 
visit our website at atlanticchallenge.com. 


Shaun McFee of Ohio working on the 
Rangeley Lake Boat. 
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Boatbuilding Classes 
with CLC 


Chesapeake Light Craft (CLC) will be 
offering nearly a dozen week-long boatbuild- 
ing courses throughout 2006. For those who 
would like dedicated, one-on-one guidance 
with their boatbuilding project, CLC is pre- 
senting a collection of comprehensive boat- 
building courses. Students will spend five-and- 
a-half days in the company of a professional 
boatbuilder and take home a finished boat. 

These courses are built around a wide 
range of CLC designs. For kayakers, there is 
the Chesapeake LT sea kayak, the elegant and 
speedy Shearwater sea kayak, and the more 
stable Mill Creek, a 1930’s style recreational 
kayak. The ultralight Sassafras is offered for 
canoe enthusiasts. For rowers, there is the 
Annapolis Wherry, a 17°6” pulling boat 
designed for a sliding seat, and sailors can 
build the Skerry, a double-ender inspired by 
traditional Scandinavian sailing craft. 

At the end of the week, students will 
have learned about wood/epoxy construction, 
stitch-and-glue boatbuilding techniques, 
fiberglassing, laminating, and the basics of 
finish work. Because students are building 
their very own boats, the week will be busy 
and some evening work will be required. 
Students will leave not only with a boat they 
built themselves, but the confidence to build 
larger and more complex boats. 

CLC has been hosting and teaching 
boatbuilding classes since 1994. Through 
CLC boatbuilding classes, over 700 boats 
have been launched and more than a thousand 
students have been introduced to the joys of 
boatbuilding. CLC holds boatbuilding classes 
in their fully equipped classroom in 
Annapolis, at the WoodenBoat School in 
Brooklin, Maine, and at the Norwalk Wooden 
Boat Workshop in Norwalk, Connecticut. 

A list of Chesapeake Light Craft’s 2006 
Boatbuilding courses follows: 

2/6-11: Build your own Shearwater 
Kayak with Eric Schade at the WoodenBoat 
Workshop, Norwalk, CT, (203) 831-0426. 

2/20-25: Build your own Annapolis 
Wherry with John Harris at the CLC Shop, 
Annapolis, MD, (410) 267-0137. 

4/24-29: Build your own Skerry 
Daysailer with John Harris at the CLC Shop, 
Annapolis, MD, (207) 359-4651. 

5/15-20: Build your own Mill Creek 
Kayak with Geoff McKonly at WoodenBoat 
School, Brooklin, ME, (207) 359-4651. 

7/2-8: Build your own Skerry Daysailer 
with John Harris at WoodenBoat School, 
Brooklin, ME, (207) 359-4651. 

7/9-15: Build your own Chesapeake 
17LT Kayak with Geoff Kerr at WoodenBoat 
School, Brooklin, ME, (207) 359-4651. 

7/16-22: Build your own Sassafras 
Canoe with Bill Thomas at WoodenBoat 
School, Brooklin, ME, (207) 359-4651. 

7/23-29: Lofting on your Laptop with 
John Harris at WoodenBoat School, 
Brooklin, ME, (207)359-465 1. 

10/16-21: Build your own Chesapeake 
17LT Kayak with Geoff Kerr at CLC Shop, 
Annapolis, MD, (207) 359-4651. 

10/23-28: Build your own Shearwater 
Kayak with David Fawley at CLC Shop, 
Annapolis, MD, (207) 359-4651. 

For more information contact: 
Chesapeake Light Craft, 1805 George Ave., 
Annapolis, MD 21401, (410) 267-0137, 
www.clcboats.com, <john @clcboats.com> 
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Crabs love the chicken necks we use as bait. 
This one has been raised out of the water and 
is continuing to eat in mid-air. I suspended the 
line over my basket and shook it until he final- 
ly let go. They are not very smart animals. 


Due care must be taken when measuring 
crabs. They move very fast and a pincher can 
draw blood. 


I am washing off the anchor. Only a light 
anchor is needed because our area has mild 
tidal flow. Trot lining would not work well in 
an area with strong current. 


Crabs often get loose in the boat, they crawl 
over our shoes and retreat into dark corners. 
We must use metal tongs to dislodge them 
and return them to the basket. 


Crabbing With 
a Trot Line 


By Robert A. Musch 


One of my favorite ways of messing 
about in boats is crabbing with a trot line. 
The technique has been around for many 
generations and can be practiced with any 
kind of small boat. A trot line is a long, thin 
rope with baits attached at regular intervals 
spread along the bottom of a river. It always 
surprises me how few native Marylanders 
have actually crabbed this way even once in 
their life. When I take someone crabbing for 
the first time they are amazed at how much 
fun they have. Prices for crabs run $50-$100 
per bushel in the summer, so it is well worth 
the effort to catch them myself. 

I think many people do not exactly 
understand the process of using a trot line. 
My boat is a 16’ flat bottomed open skiff 
with a 15hp outboard motor. Low speed of 
1-3mph at idle is essential for success. I can 
crab by myself, but steering with one hand 
and dipping with the other gets tricky, espe- 
cially if it gets windy. It is a lot more fun to 
have two people in the boat so I can concen- 
trate completely on driving while the other 
person dips crabs. Dipping with a net is 
much more efficient while standing on both 
feet on a flat surface. That way one is better 
balanced and can coordinate the muscles of 
the legs, back, shoulders, and arms in a 
smooth operation. Crab dipping from a sit- 
ting position is difficult because one is limit- 
ed to the use of arms and wrists. 

] like to trot line on the Tred Avon, Miles, 
or Choptank Rivers on the Chesapeake. I look 
for 8’-15’ of water about 100 yards from 
shore. A light anchor is dropped overboard 
followed by 50’ of 1/4” nylon line. This is 
tied to a float, one gallon plastic milk bottles 
work fine. Then another 50’ of line attaches 
that milk bottle to 3’ of chain. Steel chain 
weight holds the line securely to the bottom of 
the river but still passes over a roller easily. 
The trot line is snapped onto this chain. 

The trot line itself is 600’ of 1/4” nylon 
with a chicken neck looped every 4’-5’. 
There are about 120 baits on my line. I buy 
40lbs of chicken necks for $19 which pro- 
vide about 500 baits. The line is kept loose in 
a 5gal plastic bucket. As I drive downwind in 
a straight line the baits pop out of my bucket 
over the transom and hopefully do not 
become entangled. At the far end of the trot 
line I snap on 3’ of chain to another 50’ 
length of nylon and another float. It is the law 
and common courtesy to have both floats 
similar in size and color to give other crab- 
bers a hint of where the line lies. If the line is 
placed over another crabber’s trot line it is 
always awkward and sometimes leads to hos- 
tile confrontations. 

Finally I attach an anchor line to the 
second float and pull all lines taunt with the 
engine. Line tension is a critical factor. If the 
line is too tight it rises to the surface in front 
of the boat and crabs drop off before the net 
can reach them. If the line is too loose, it 
comes straight up from the bottom and there 
is not enough time to see the crab. If there is 
slack in the line, it gets hung up in the roller 
and one must start all over again. The only 
thing worse than slack in the line is to get it 
tangled in the outboard propeller. 


When trot lining for crabs the boat does 
all the work. A roller is attached to the star- 
board side of the boat just behind the mid 
point to guide the line up out of the water and 
then in again. I have seen trot line rollers 
made of expensive stainless steel, plastic, 
wood, and most often the rollers off old fash- 
ioned wringer washers. All rollers that actu- 
ally turn make a high pitched squealing noise 
that I hate. I use a piece of PVC tubing 1-1/2” 
diameter in the shape of an “F’. The trot line 
just slips over the plastic silently. Plastic is 
cheap, floats, and easily replaced as it is just 
lashed to the cleat on the boat. Too much 
trouble is attached to crab rollers by making 
them complicated and expensive. Actually a 
board with two vertical nails would suffice. 

Crabs crawling along the bottom of the 
river find those gourmet chicken necks and 
begin feeding. I line up the two floats and 
approach the first one just to the left of the 
line. With a boat hook, I catch the line under 
a float and place it over my roller. I then 
drive toward the second float. As the boat 
moves forward the line, chain, and then trot 
line is gently forced upward and over the 
roller. Crabs come to the surface with the line 
where they can be dipped. Yes, they are stu- 
pid animals but they are very quick. The 
technique is to maneuver the net under the 
crab so that when he senses danger he will 
dive down into the net. Children and begin- 
ners tend to lunge directly at the crab and 
knock the larger ones off the bait to freedom. 
They catch the little ones which will be 
released anyway, but miss the large crabs we 
are after. 

In our murky tidal water there is only 
about a second from the time the crab is seen 
until it is dipped. That is enough time to do 
the job but it looks easier than it is. Even reli- 
gious crabbers will occasionally swear when 
they miss because it looks so easy. As they 
catch each crab it is dumped into a waiting 
basket forward. Crabs clamp down on the 
wire in the net with their claws so we often 
pound the net on the basket to get them out. 
Sometimes there are two crabs on a bait or on 
consecutive baits so there is not enough time 
to dislodge captured crabs. Soon three, four, 
five, or even six crabs are in the net at the 
same time trying to crawl out. 

When the dipper lunges at a basket he 
misses, so crabs tumble out all over the floor. 
The claw on a large Jimmy crab is powerful 
enough to penetrate a leather shoe so it can 
be disconcerting to try to drive a straight 
course while dancing around in the boat in 
flip flops with crabs crawling over one’s feet. 

Trot lining can get exciting with lots of 
shouting, dancing, and yells of “there’s 
another one.” Sometimes the children start to 
cry when Dad misses a big one. This does not 
improve his vocabulary. It is comforting to 
tell them that crabs are dumb and they will 
go back to the line so we can catch the 
missed crab on the next run. 

At the end of the line it is removed from 
the roller and the boat moved away from the 
line in order to cull crabs. Try not to sit on a 
crab. Catch those loose ones crawling around 
the bottom and measure them point to point 
with a gauge. Crabs over 5-1/4” can be kept 
but smaller ones are returned to the water. I 
usually expect to catch a bushel of crabs 
(about 60) in two to three hours for my limit. 
If catching slows down we go ashore to a 
beach to eat lunch or take a swim. This is a 
casual activity to have fun on the water. For 
the last run of the day I pull the anchor and 


float and drift down the line putting it back in 
the 5gal bucket. We always dip a few crabs 
while retrieving the line. 

Back home I place the entire covered 
bucket with line in a freezer. This preserves 
the bait till the next week when I only have 
to thaw it out overnight and repeat the 
process. Chicken necks will stand about 
eight hours immersion in water before they 
are either consumed or smell so bad it is 
obvious they must be rebaited. Crabs prefer 
fresh meat, they like the fresh chicken even 
better than the salted eels we used for bait 
when I was a boy. 

In Maryland we steam crabs, we don’t 
boil them. The secret to all seafood is get it 
fresh and do not overcook. About 1” of salt 
water and vinegar is brought to a boil in a 
stainless steel pot large enough to hold a 
bushel of crabs. The crabs are added with lots 
of Old Bay seasoning and the top weighted 
down. If the top is not secure, crabs will push 
it off and start crawling in every direction. 
It’s the steam that gently cooks the crabs in 
about a half hour. They go in green and come 
out red in color. I use an old converted 
propane hot water heater to cook crabs out of 
doors to keep the heat and moisture out of the 
house. The pleasant aroma of steamed crabs 
wafts throughout the neighborhood. 

Some people add beer to the pot when 
cooking crabs, but I think that is a waste. 
Beer is for drinking cold when picking the 
crab meat for dinner. We prefer to eat crabs 
out of doors if it is not too hot. A bushel is a 
lot of meat, enough for a couple of families. 
It is certainly nice to get that telephone call, 
“Come on over to dinner, we have crabs!” 


This is our evening meal. Seasoned and 
steamed, they taste good with beer or iced tea. 
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This is an outdoor crab steamer heated with 
propane. It keeps moisture, heat, and odors 
out of an air conditioned house in summer. It 
can cook two bushels of crabs at a time. 
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Gita Gresh relaxes between runs on a trot 
line. Note the long, wide net with a mesh of 
wire. Sometimes it becomes necessary to 
pound the net against the basket to dislodge 
crabs. A soft string mesh would become too 
entangled. 


Gieta holds up a large crab just caught. The 
2005 season was very good in the Chesapeake 
mid-shore region. We could usually catch our 
one bushel limit in a couple of hours. 


Roy places a crab into the culling basket and 
gets ready for another. Sometimes it becomes 
necessary to dip two, three, four, or more 
crabs at once and the action becomes exciting. 


Each crab is measured between runs to make 
sure it is more than 5-1/4” point to point. 
Smaller one are released a good distance 
from the line. 


Roy Judy dips crabs from a trot line wile Jim 
Lohr steers the boat. Note the plastic “roller” 
that brings the line to the surface and then 
allows it to return. Jim is using a tiller exten- 
sion which lets him stand to see down into 
the water. This is convenient with two in a 
boat and necessary when crabbing alone. 


Harry Bryan Designed 
21’ Handy Billy 


First time in Fiberglass!!! 


25 horsepower, 18 knot, Quiet, Efficient 
Center Console, Elegant, Traditional 


Southport Island Marine, LLC 
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“Life’s Too Short To Own An Ugly Boat’ 
(Ask about our “Life’s Too Short...” Boutique 


Bumper Stickers, Shirts, etc.) 


When I learned the name of Ray 
Larsen’s forge on the Massachusetts south 
shore at which Ray would be conducting a 
demonstration of hand forging boatbuilding 
tools as part of the Mass Bay Maritime 
Artisans winter series of lectures and demon- 
strations, I wondered about it. It sounded a 
bit boutiquey to me, perhaps aimed at 
upscale folks wishing to get custom made 
ironwork for their trophy homes. The term 
that came to mind was “cute.” So when I met 
Ray at the demonstration I asked him about 
his choice of that oxymoron for a name and 
he replied that he had thought it was “cute.” 
The choice had been made 30 years ago 
when Ray first set himself up in the black- 
smith trade prior to the trophy home era. 

Well, Ray’s forge is anything but cute. 
Entering through a barn door latched by a 
handmade two-man deck seam caulking iron, 
we came first into a sort of ante-chamber 
filled with stored looming, massive forging 
hammers, through which a narrow path led to 
an inner door, from beyond which we could 
hear the roar of a fire. When that door was 
opened so our small group could enter into 
the dark grotto beyond, we peered into a 
darkness lit only by the bright orange flame 
within the open door of a waist high firebox 
and one or two remote windows, rendered 
nearly opaque by the accumulation of dust 
from 30 years of forging. The darkness is 
intentional so Ray can properly see the color 
of the heated steel so as to know when it is 
right for whatever work he is about to per- 
form upon it. 

All around us loomed more iron mon- 
sters, the forging hammers Ray uses in his 
work. Everything was uniformly blackened 
by the same dust that covered the windows 
and underfoot the floor was crunchy with 
drifts of slag fallen from the forging ham- 
mers. This was some place indeed, a one- 
man “factory” set up to apply the fierce heat 


One of Ray’s mighty hammers, this one air 
operated, powered by a 60hp, 6-cylinder 
industrial gasoline engine from a junked wood 
chipper. Ray spent three months installing it 
on the elderly hammer as 60hp from the local 
electrical service was not an option. The air 
operation provides a much longer stroke than 
a mechanical crankshaft operated ram as well 
as infinitely adjustable impact pressure by 
adjusting the ram air pressure. 


A Visit to the 
Genuine Forgery 


By Bob Hicks 
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The latch on the doors to Ray’s shop is one of 
his creations, a two man caulking iron for use 
on deck seams. 


of a forced draft gas fired forge to bring a 
chosen chunk of high carbon steel stock 
nearly to incandescence, at which moment it 
was then grasped by tongs and beaten into 
the shape desired by one or more of the vari- 
ety of forging hammers. These machines 
stood 6’-8’ tall, massive cast iron bases sup- 
porting huge electric motors powering over- 
head giant rotating cast iron flywheels, 
whose inertia when the foot pedal was 
pressed down was transferred by means of a 
short coupled crankshaft to a vertical ram 
driving a hammer which then pounded on the 
glowing workpiece, shaping it to the 
smithy’s desire as he twisted and turned it 
under the repeating blows. 

Ray’s product of choice is traditional 
boatbuilding tools. Handiest for the demon- 
stration were caulking irons, small and handy 
enough to take shape quickly so we could all 
follow the process. Before he began to intro- 
duce us to his work, Ray turned up the draft in 
the forge and the roar became overwhelming. 
He barely noticed, he’s been working there 
alone in the semi-darkness and noise for 30 
years. He allowed that now he’s backing off, 
several times mentioning how he was 66 now 
and didn’t have the necessary stamina to keep 
on a full production schedule any longer. 

The chosen caulking iron began as a 
chunk of carbon steel perhaps 8” long by 
maybe 1” diameter. While it heated up in the 
forge Ray talked a bit about what was going to 
happen. Then he went to work, he grabbed the 
workpiece in tongs with a gloved hand, 
moved it over to the chosen hammer and it 
became, after several returns to the forge for 
re-heating, a flattened wedged shaped blade 
with a still untouched cylindrical portion 
which would become the handle. Reversing 
ends, Ray now grabbed the workpiece by the 
blade end, set it up vertically in a small fixture 
which grabbed it on the cylindrical shank. He 
then reverted to a hand hammer and beat the 
glowing end into a shape similar to a hammer 
head, which would indeed be hammered upon 
when it was put to work caulking. 

The forging was now complete and the 
still glowing caulking iron was put into a bin 
of sand to cool. It would later be ground to 
the desired surface finish and edge and then 
annealed to the desired combination of hard- 
ness and toughness. When I asked him about 
his annealing process Ray was bit cagey. I 
happened to be familiar with hardening and 


annealing steel from my machine shop days 
as a youth and was curious. The exact 
process Ray follows appears to be a “trade 
secret,” it is a most important part of metal 
working to achieve the desired hardness for 
holding an edge that will also have the neces- 
sary toughness to not simply shatter on 
impact. Knowledge of the characteristics of 
metals is an innate part of this blacksmithing. 

Ray’s shop backs up to a local river 
where a few hundred yards upstream 1s a bro- 
ken down dam that once held back water to 
power a long gone Colonial era forge. Further 
downstream at the seashore had been the 
shipyards that once used the products of that 
forge. The historical connection is embedded 
in Ray’s vision of his trade, he is one of a 
shrinking number of working blacksmiths 
still extant today. His products go to those 
who choose to pursue the old ways, a shrink- 
ing market. Even caulking irons, certainly not 
in widespread demand, are still produced 
today by drop forges for $18 or so as com- 
pared to Ray’s $40 price for one of his. 

With his remarks about backing off now 
and being 66 in mind, I asked Ray about the 
future of his shop. He figures that when he no 
longer feels he can carry on, the contents will 
be auctioned off. The machines he has col- 
lected over 30 years have no value to anyone 
except another blacksmith, and some of them 
have very high value indeed to that slim 
group of potential buyers. 

There appears to be no prospect for the 
shop going on without Ray. He dismisses the 
idea of bringing in someone interested in 
learning his trade as a apprentice, with an 
idea of subsequently buying his business, as 
being too burdensome overseeing and 
instructing a wannabee blacksmith instead of 
just getting on with his work. 

I left that afternoon after three hours 
exposure to this man and his work very much 
liking him and his chosen trade. No non- 
sense, no pretense, just a guy who really 
knows what he is doing, doing it his own way 
in a place that would give an OSHA inspec- 
tor a heart attack. Ray Larsen is a man right- 
ly confident in his skills, able to market his 
work well enough to sustain a 30-year career. 
The world is leaving him behind as it has 
most of the craftsmen of bygone times, men 
who could tell by sight, sound, and feel how 
their work was progressing without resort to 
the dehumanizing impact of “modern tech- 
nology.” It does appear that Ray Larsen will 
have succeeded in lasting the course as one 
of the last of his kind. 


A flowing workpiece starting to take shape as a 
caulking iron in one of Ray’s power hammers. 
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Back in August 2004, MAIB Vol. 22, 
No. 7, we wrote about this small sternwheel- 
er which was then nearing completion by 
Paul Everett of Endicott, New York. She was 
commissioned to celebrate his 50th birthday 
by pedaling the length of the Erie Canal. He 
had intended to sleep ashore during the 
cruise, but we suggested that designing the 
boat as a cruiser with sleeping, toilet, and 
(minimal) cooking facilities would open up 
many options for scheduling and all-around 
convenience. 

He built her in Charlie and Sue 
Carpenter’s workshop in Vestal, New York, 
doing a very clean job. The first trial was on 
Forest Lake, New York. She was officially 
christened Walkabout to bagpipe music and 
without prejudice to our “drawing board” 
name. Everything worked quite well. The 
speed with two pedalers was 2.5kts by GPS. 
We had aimed for three knots but this was 
judged workable for the cruise, with some 
modifications to improve efficiency put off 
until afterward. It had always been under- 
stood that the design of the sternwheel was 
experimental, more on this later. 

We next heard, by way of a series of 
faxes relayed by Adele Everett, of progress on 
the canal by Paul and his sister Mary (Adele 
Everett was tied down by professional priori- 
ties) with various vicissitudes of weather and 
circumstances through the canal and its con- 
necting lakes and rivers. They launched at 
Pittsford, just south of Rochester, and made 
6.7 miles to Fairport that day with mildly sore 
knees. They were probably pushing too hard 
as they claimed it didn’t happen again. Paul 
was emphatic that keeping the boat moving 
was easy and didn’t wear them out. He said 
that as long as they were close to shore so that 
the progress was visible and the object was to 
admire the scenery rather than to make time, 
the pace was perfectly acceptable. 

Towards the end of this trial cruise they 
set out to cross Seneca Lake. When they got 
clear of the shore and the breeze looked like 
picking up with a little chop on the water and 
the far shore did not seem to get any closer, 
the tranquility went away and they turned 
back. When you have at most half a horse- 
power, probably much less, it’s not smart to 
get out of narrow waters. Given a quickly ris- 
ing breeze, which happens on lakes, the like- 
lihood of being blown somewhere you don’t 
want to be is too likely. 

They pedaled from one diner to another, 
taking a good midday break and not hesitat- 
ing to take a day off and relax in some nice 
spot. Their best day was 15 miles with a 
small lift from a fair wind. The total distance 
was 85 miles. They’d meant to go farther but 
a day of rain and a forecast of three more 
days of rain decided them to round off the 
adventure while they had only good memo- 
ries to put away (the shutters on the windows 
leaked intolerably as they were hasty 
makeshifts from running out of detail finish- 
ing time). They also did not have the plastic 
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windshield and side curtains for the forward 
cockpit. 

With better protection as intended, rain, 
even in October in northern New York State, 
might not have been prohibitive for a day or 
two or more, although the peak of fall 
scenery would have been more or less 
watered down. The tiny cabin is quite nice, 
body heat and shelter from wind can make 
such a cabin pleasant in surprisingly low 
temperatures. The full-size berths are canted 
to bring them level when the boat is down by 
the stem with the weight of two sleepers, 
heads aft. 

As a young teenager I used to dream 
about cabins like this. In particular, Weston 
Farmer published a design called Katusha 
that had a cabin much like this one with 
engaging perspective drawings that I could 
imagine myself into. I still have it and still 
enjoy looking at it, though I’m more critical 
of the design than I was 60-odd years ago. 

Paul says that he has been finding many 
places on maps that look appropriate for 
Becky/Walkabout and he adds that there have 
been a lot of applications to go along, includ- 
ing from his sister who knew best whether it 
was a pleasure or not! The reception from 
spectators has been pleasant. The first time 
they used a canal lock they followed lock 
protocol, pulling in to the side of the canal as 
the giant doors opened. Then they pedaled 
forward. After a while the lockmaster 
emerged and called out in an annoyed voice, 
“We’re waiting for you!” 

They called back, ““We’re coming as fast 
as we can.” Then he took a good look and 
realized there was no motor. Paul reports that 
suddenly everyone became much friendlier. 
Their passage was noted in one local news- 
paper after another. 

We drove over later to try out the boat 
and get some video on Lake Cayuga. We 
happened to fall in behind the Walkabout 
convoy on the highway as we approached the 
lake and noticed how easily she ran on the 
trailer. Later the launching and hauling went 
smoothly with no special effort. We designed 
the mount of the experimental stern wheel 
slightly too low, as it proved that she went 
better trimmed down by the bow. The prob- 
lem was exacerbated when we were there by 
an access plate having gone missing from the 
buoyant drum of the wheel, letting in enough 
water to lower the stern still more. 
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The action of the raked blades is odd. 
We had hoped that the water emerging from 
under the hull would encounter the blades 
edge on, but the flow is not that fast, the 
blades slap down on the surface as they come 
down with a chuffing sound reminiscent of 
steam engines. They emerge without carry- 
ing much water up and the race behind the 
wheel is very low, with little apparent slip. 
The effort saved by not lifting the departing 
water is emphasized when you go into 
reverse. Backing up is hard work and 
impractically inefficient. A couple of paddles 
come in handy when authoritative backing is 
in order. 

We have a simple solution for this after 
considerable sporadic thought, which we’ll 
show and describe in the next issue. 

Steering is good. The side-mounted 
dual levers are light and positive and the twin 
end-plate rudders produce such a short turn- 
ing circle that we toyed with the idea that one 
of them would be adequate with some result- 
ing drag reduction. Watching the action of 
these rudders suggests that putting them 
abaft the paddlewheel, to be “blown” by the 
wheel, is an improvement on the usual place- 
ment ahead of the wheel. The forward center- 
board is definitely worthwhile, with it fully 
raised there’s an appreciable skid and more 
vulnerability to wind. 

Inevitably we start thinking about a big- 
ger sternwheel cruiser along Becky’s lines. 
There’s a sketch of one in our book, Boats 
With An Open Mind, but that concept 
depends on a much more drastically experi- 
mental wheel than Becky’s, an experiment, 
as noted in the book, that might not work at 
all. But a 1.5:1 or 2:1 scale-up of Becky, with 
the improved sternwheel and very modest 
diesel or gasoline power, would have consid- 
erable advantages as a river cruiser. Enough 
(not very much) engine power would allow it 
to cope with ordinary rough water on lake 
crossings, while the 1’ more or less draft with 
none of the possibility of fouling that both 
propellers and waterjets are liable to, would 
open up places otherwise open only to 
airscrew boats (which we hope never to have 
to listen to again!) 

Apart from the possibilities of enlarge- 
ment, by Paul’s account and our own brief 
experience, this is more than a conversation 
piece. We undertook it lightly as a recreation- 
al break from something “more serious,” but 
as usually happens, it turned into an exercise 
in hard thinking to make it work as well as it 
does. Working out that drive train from 98% 
off-the-shelf components was more like 
work than we planned on. It did leave us 
pleased with ourselves, (to say nothing of 
being pleased with Paul Everett), so the 
effort must have been justified... 

Plans of Becky Thatcher, our Design 
#669, are available for $150 to build one 
boat, sent priority mail, rolled in a tube, from 
Phil Bolger & Friends, P.O. Box 1209, 
Gloucester, MA 01930. 
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PS ~ 


Launched on Cayuga, already with quite a few miles behind her on 
water as well as highway. 


Not much fuss from the wheel and none elsewhere at cruising speed. 


Note the angle of the wake in a sharp turn, a good way to stop sudden- Bolger examines Paul’s rendering of the experimental wheel and 
ly if necessary. endplate rudders. 


Closing in for a rainy day. Still a nice view. Paul and Phil enjoy the cabin comforts. 


Broad smiles by Adele and Paul in dual con- 
trol cruising position. Nice view. 


To speed up getting afloat, the seat, pedals, and some other components from a recumbent bike 
were used. Somewhat different from the design, but effective enough. 


KAYAKS 
Boréal Design 
Wilderness Systems — Old Town 
CANOES 
Ranger — Old Town — Radisson 
Hundreds on Display 
FERNALD’S 
On the River Parker 
Rt. 1A, Newbury, MA 01951 
(978) 465-0312 


PADDLES & OARS 


Ys a 


Maine Craftsmanship at its finest. 
Surprisingly affordable. Most 
shipped UPS. Write for free 
catalog. 


Ss juke TENA 
Orono, ME 04473 


(207) 866-4867 


Builders & 
Restorers 


Pert Lowell, Co. In - 
D> la p< 


Reproduction of Charles Lawton 


10’ Yacht Tender 


Cedar on Oak 
Designed by Charles Lawton of 
Marblehead, MA, ca 1980. Built: 
C. Stickney, Boatbuilders Ltd. 1997 


in wood or fiberglass as well as other 
custom traditional wooden boats since 
1934. . . 
C. Stickney Boatbuilders Ltd. 
HC 61 Box 1146, St. George, ME 04857 
(207) 372-8543 
email: woodboats@msn.com 
Wooden Boat Construction & Repair 


Mast Hoops 


Mast Hoop Fasteners - Sail 
Hanks - Parrel Beads - 
Wood Cleats - Wood Shell 
Blocks - Deadeyes - 
Bullseyes - Custom Bronze 
Hardware 


Pert Lowell Co., Inc. 
Lanes End, Newbury, MA 01950 


(978) 462-7409 (607) 547-2658 


Tom Krieg's Boat Shop 


Hansen & Company 
Builders of Practical & Impractical 
Boats 


(At 6 Mile Point on West Lake Rd.) 
P.O. Box 1007 
Cooperstown, NY 13326 


Cape Cod’s 
Sailing Headquarters 
& Wooden Boat Center 
*Established 1951* 
Proud Builders of 
Arey’s Pond Catboats 


> sr. = = 
14’ “CAT? 
12’ Kitten - 16’ Lynx 
20’ Cruising Cat 
Traditional elegance with a fiberglass 


hull, team trim & floorboards, all fittings 
solid bronze sitka spruce spars 


Pe 


Box 222, 43 Arey’s Ln., (Off Rt. 28) 
So. Orleans, MA 02662 
(508) 255-0994 
http://www.by-the-sea.com/ 
areyspondboatyard 


Gloucester Gull Rowing Dories, 
Kayaks & Other Small Boats 
Dennis Hansen 207-594-8073 
P.O. Box 122 dghansen @verizon.net 
Spruce Head, ME 04859 


Woodenboat Restoration & Rigging 


Robb White 
& Sons, Inc. 


Custom Small Boats 
Forty Years 


P.O. Box 561 
Thomasville, GA 31799 


REDD’S POND BOATWORKS 


Thad Danielson 
1 Norman Street 
Marblehead, MA 01945 
thaddanielson @comcast.net 781-631-3443 888-686-3443 
Wooden Boat Building, Classic Designs 
Traditional Construction and Materials 


Hadden Boat Company 


Wooden Boat Construction & Repair 


Rex & Kathie Payne 
3494 SR 135 North 
Nashville, IN 


PH 812.988.0427 47448 


R. K. Payne Boats 
http://homepage.mac.com/rkpayneboats j 


16 Foot Melon Seed Skiff 


34’ W. Atkin tunnel stern 
Sea Bright Skiff 


“Build a Boat 
and Save! 


Proven Plans & Kits make it simple 
to Build your own Boat. Experience 
the pride of saying, “I built it myself.” 
Send $9.95 for Huge Catalog, 
refundable with order. View our 
online catalog today: 


www.Glen-L.com 


Glen-L Marine Designs 
Box 1804/AM66 
Bellflower, CA 90707 
562-630-6258 


FARA anes Designs by Platt Monfort 


STUDY PLANS BOOK $4.95 
INSTRUCTIONAL VIDEO 419.95 


Monford Associates 
50 Haskell Rd. MA, Westport, ME 04578 
(207) 882-5504 


<gaboats.com> 


How to Build 
Glued-Lapstrake 
Wooden Boats 
by John Brooks and 
Ruth Ann Hill 
You'll understand just 
what you need to do, to 
build a terrific boat. A 
boat that is lightweight, 
Sa ecen forever appealing to the 
eye, a boat that doesn’t 
leak and doesn’t require much upkeep. 


288 pgs, hardcover 

$39.95 + $5.50 shipping (US) 

The WoodenBoat Store, PO Box 78 
Naskeag Rd, Brooklin ME 04616 
www.woodenboatstore.com 
Toll-Free 1-800-273-7447 


WEE edna, 


ee 


Unique Wood-Strip 
S Performance, Sea Kayaks 


Kits, Plans & 
yA Finished Boats 


Send $3 for a catalog to: 
Nick Schade 
Guillemot Kayaks 
Apt. M, 824 Thompson St. 
Glastonbury, CT 06033 
ph: 860-659-8847 


“Wee Punkin” has traditional good looks, is 
fun to build from inexpensive materials, and 
her performance will delight you. Innovative 
foam core deck and ample flotation make her 
extra safe and comfortable. She is ideal for 
children if they can get her away from dad. 
Truly a breakthrough in small boat design. Hit 
Building of the Port Townsend Wooden Boat Festival. 
No lofting. Plans with full size station patterns 
Small Boats and detailed instructions, $36. SASE for more 
by Greg Rossell info. 


GRAND MESA BOATWORKS 
15654 57-1/2 Rd., Collbran, CO 81624-9778 


BUILDING 
SMALL Boats 


Traditional lapstrake 
and _ plank-on-frame 
construction methods 
are featured in this 
thorough yet reader- 
friendly book. 


SPACE 
FOR 
RENT 


$20 / ISSUE 


Mail ad copy to: 
MAIB 
29 Burley St. 
Wenham, MA 01984 


278 pgs., hardcover 

$39.95 + $5.50 postage 

The WoodenBoat Store 

P.O. Box 78 

Brooklin, ME 04616 
www.woodenboatstore.com 
Call toll free 1-800-273-7447 


anyone can 


Email ad copy to: 
build from : 
our pre- officesupport @ comcast.net 


assembled 
kit. Price, 
including sail, $1 175. Catalog of 13 kit 
designs handcrafted in Vermont, $5. 
Demonstration video, $23, VHS or DVD. 


SHELL BOATS 
561 Polly Hubbard Rd., St. Albans, VT 05478 
(802) 524-9645 
www.shellboats 


WESTON FARMER 
BUILDING PLANS & ARTICLE REPRINTS 


BUILD A WESTON FARMER CLASSIC DESIGN. 15 plans available for the amateur boatbuilder 
from 10’ launch IRREDUCIBLE to famous 32’ blue-water ketch TAHITIANA. Send $2 for catalog 


defining specs, plans, contents, prices, etc. 


READ & ENJOY A WESTON FARMER BOAT STORY. We have 20 article reprints on small 
boat designs written through the years by E. Weston Farmer, N.A., considered by many to have 
been one of the outstanding marine writers of all time. Delightful reading for only $1 per page. All 
articles include line drawings, offsets, etc. that you can use. Send $2 for catalog listing. 


WESTON FARMER ASSOCIATES 
7034-D Hwy. 291, Tum Tum, WA 99034 


13’ x 30” DOUBLE PADDLE CANOE 
TAPED SEAM PLYWOOD 
NO JIGS - NO LOFTING 
$15 PLANS 
$1 INFO ON 18 BOATS 


JIM MICHALAK 
118 E. Randall, Lebanon, IL 62254 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
Over 200 designs. Famed Atkin double- 
enders, traditional offshore and coastal 
cruising yachts, rowing/sailing dinghies, 
utilities, and houseboats. $10 U.S., $15 
Canada, $18 overseas airmail. Payment: U.S. 
dollars payable through a U.S. bank. 


ATKIN DESIGNS 
P.O. Box 3005M, Noroton, CT 06820 
apatkin @ aol.com 
www.atkinboatplans.com 


DUCKWORKS 


ERS SUPPLY 


efplans 

a hardware 

«custom sails 
eepoxy sup plies 

a sallmaking supplies 
atools and MORE 


low prices, faust serace 
wen clu chovorkesb hs. com 


Designer Phil Bolger and builder Harold Payson have 
developed a tack-and-tape multi-chine version of the 
classic catboat that puts the charm and performace of this 
famous type within the reach of home builders with a 
minimum investment in time and money. 


PLEASE SEND ME: 0) Complete construction plans and instructions for 
$40 ) Study plan packet for Bobcat and 36 other easy-to-build Instant 
Boats for $5 

BOOKS: QO /nstant Boats, $16 QO Build the New Instant Boats, $19.95 QO How 
to Build Your Own Boat, $20 Ui Build the Instant Catboat, $12.95 UO How to 
Build the Gloucester Light Dory, $7.95 Qi Keeping a Cutting Edge: Saw Filing, 
$7.95 QO Boat Modeling with Dynamite Payson, $19.95 UO) Bolger’s 103 Small 
Boat Rigs, $28.95 Q Boat Modeling the Easy Way, $19.95 Add $1 S&H 


Name 

Street 

City State Zip 
Harold H. Payson & Co. 


Dept. MB, Pleasant Beach Road ¢ South Thomaston, ME 04858 
207-594-7587 


The Gest 
Boars 
You Gan 
Burial. 


Fora free catalog of boat Idts, phns, and 
boathul ding matetab, contact 


Chesapeake Light Craft 


S06 George Ave, Annapolis, MD 21401 
10 267 O137 


Info@clecboats,com 


wWwwweeoeocleboats.cam 


e 
Wood Canoe Supplies CUT COPPER CLENCH NAILS 
Hardware Pure half hard hand drawn copper made 
on old Atlas company machines. 
3 diameters: 1/16”, 3/32”, 1/8” 
11 sizes: 3/4” to 1-3/8” 


G AMBELL & H UN TER For sample packet & information send $3 


ceetenresl ATW — — ae — RATTAN : SAILMAKERS : To order cana 114 0r ne 
: —— ; TRAWBERY BANK MUSEUM 
CANOE HARDWARE Meh 4 P.O. Box 300, Portsmouth, NH 03802 
1/2”, 11/16”, 7/8” Canoe Tacks; 3/8” Oval /, : iff 
Brass Stem Bands; Clenching Irons; 3/16” 
Bronze Carriage Bolts; Canoe Plans; Clear a zs : 
White Cedar. Price List Available. R 7 ; = ATLANTIC WHITE CEDAR 
NORTHWOODS CANOE SHOP GGin g a : Boat grade rough sawn flitches in stock. 
Ph: (888) 564-1020 16 Limerock St., Camden, ME 04843 hae nar eres 
Fax: (207) 564-3667 (207) 236-3561 Call or write for info. 
Web: www.woodencanoes.com www.gambellandhunter.com . 
J.D. ENGLAND CO. 


1780 Remlik Dr., Urbanna, VA 23175 
(804) 758-2721 


456 Fuller St. 
Ludlow, MA 01056-1309 


Boaters’ Cards and Stationery 


Business card size with a wood engraving of your boat printed 
on the front. Your contact info on the back. 
See web page-www.ironworksgraphics.com/iwgstationery.html 


Drawing /Notecards of Your Boat 


A pencil drawing of your boat, suitable for framing, and 50 
notecards with the drawing. Makes a great gift! $150 
See web page—www.ironworksgraphics.com/boatdrawings.html 


LS. Baldwin Box 884 Killingworth, CT 06419 


MAINE COAST LUMBER, INC. 


17 White Birch Lane ‘ 4 Warren Ave. 
York, ME 03909 Westbrook, ME 04902 
(207) 363-7426 4 (207) 856-6015 
(800) 899-1664 Ok PEA (877) 408-4751 
Fax (207) 363-8650 SS Fax (207) 856-6971 
M-F7am-Spm $E3SINS8 M-F 7:30am-4:30pm 
. > Saturday 8am-12pm 


HARDWOOD LUMBER * SOFTWOOD LUMBER + 
HARDWOOD PLYWOODS « MELAMINE « MDF ° 
MARINE PLYWOODS « MDO * PARTICLE BOARD * 
SLATWALL * LAMINATE ¢ EDGE BANDING * VENEER « 
HARDWOOD MOLDINGS * CUSTOM MILLING 


hie en MA. RI www.mainecoastlumber.com pea mis 
? ’ > ’ email: info@mainecoastlumber.com We ship UPS 


Small-Craft & Cruising Sails 


Bermudan, gaff, gunter, lug, sprit, etc. 


RAKA EPOXY & FIBERGLASS ee ee VER 


We have several types of epoxy resins with different mix ratios ‘ets denamic dasioaeda ae) 
for coating, gluing, and composite construction. Our large y & Rg 
fiberglass inventory includes many weights of standard woven 
materials as well as a good selection of biaxials and triaxials. < 
Carbon and kevlar fabrics are also available. We offer the Photos, quotes at 
lowest prices and same day UPS shipping. Our normal store www.dabblersails.com a 
hours are fom 9am to 5pm Monday to Friday. Write or call us 

or see our internet site for complete info and prices. e-mail - dab @crosslink.net 


RAKA Marine ph/fax 804-580-8723 
3490 Oleander Ave., Ft. Pierce, FL 34982-6571 or write us at PO Box 235 
Ph. (772) 489-4070 — Fax (772) 461-2070 Wicomico Church, VA 22579 
www.traka.com 


cream, tanbark, white Oceanus 


Stuart K. Hopkins, sole prop 


4 
Turn your garage into 
a state-of-the-art 


The Sh adn ioe! Tea oe Sa ee Co ree PAS eee folly aed, 
rear inized and Syaided The deviled, oven Beniques wall arovide wou ailina pe acical 
High- pa To ance ACA logy AASed Of) eas Of ex pee e ad ificeeaToW, 
Adnapdaied color ArOTo gallery GiGhE HOA fin of wood aed SYEST SYSTSAT eatin 
Adis F210 Aide pleat ier bv. 


Available through West System dealers 
or order direct 866-937-8797 (toll free} 


OF visit ww w.westsystem.com 


Qnality Cedar Stripe 
LAS E 


Supplies - Tools SWANSON BOAT COMPANY 


TALLOW 


Oar Lubricant 1/4 & 1/2 pint sizes 
Rodger C. Swanson 420 Broad Street 
(860) 299-6502 Windsor, CT 06095 


UNSCREW-UMS” 
broken-screw 
extractors 


Remove damaged 

fastenings. Minimal 

damage to wood. 

Hollow tool uses 

stub as guide. Sizes & 

to remove screws from No. 2 
to No. 24, lags, nails, and drifts. 

T&L TOOLS 
24 Vinegar Hill Rd., Gales Ferry, CT 06335 
Phone: 860-464-9485 « Fax: 860-464-9709 
unscrew-ums@tltools.com 


www.tltools.com 


Boatbuilding Supplies 


STRIP * STITCH & GLUE * PLYWOOD & FIBERGLASS CONSTRUCTION 


SUSUEUTHREE epoxy resin 


Simple 2:1 mix ratio * Available in 1.5 qt.-15 gal. units 
Fast, med, slow hardeners for use in temperatures 
as low as 35°F 


3 Gal. Unit $147.00 


FIBERGLASS CLOTH * TAPES * MATS * ROVINGS * KNITS 


* REICHOLD Polyester Resins (gals, pails, 


drums) 
* NESTE GelCoats i 
¢ Sikaflex Urethane Sealants 
¢ Gloucester Marine Paints (40-50% discount) 
¢ 2 part Urethane Pour Foam 


Microballoons ¢ Silica Powder * Wood 
Flour Pigments * Milled & Chop Fibers « 
Squeegees Syringes ¢ Brushes ¢ Rollers ¢ 

Paper Pots * Gloves Coveralls * And More 


LOW _ silicon Bronze Wood Screws 
era Nails & Stainless Fasteners 


Top Quality Products * Competitive Prices * Fast Knowledgeable Service 
All items in stock and ready for immediate shipment. 


9, 
MERTON S 
FIBERGLASS SUPPLY 


SUPPLYING QUALITY MATERIALS TO BOAT OWNERS, 
HULL FINISHERS AND BOATYARDS FOR OVER 20 YEARS. 


P.O. Box 399, E. Longmeadow, MA 01028 


Fax (413) 736-3182 - www.mertons.com 


ci, 800-333-0314 


Atlantic White Cedar 


Custom cut to your specifications from our own 
logs which we bring up from Florida. Lengths up 
to 24’. 


Cypress and other species available upon request. 


Woodcraft Productions Ltd. 
P.O. Box 17307 
Smithfield, RI 02917-0704 
Tel (401) 232-2372 * Fax (401) 232-1029 


Classified Marketplace 


BOATS FOR SALE 


Victoria 26, ‘82/'83, the last Victoria built by 
McVey Yachts Florida operation. Only 23 made. 
Always been in fresh water. Loaded w/teak & 
mahogany. OR rated inside & out. Wheel steering, 
outside dinette table. Slps 4. All cushions newly 
reupholstered. Cruised the Great Lakes 2 wks/year. 
Full complement of sails & spinnaker in fine 
shape. Original OMC Saildrive completely rebuilt 
'02. W/good trlr. 30” draft + cb. Easy to launch. 
Must sell due to poor health. A real classic, easily 
the prettiest boat in the anchorage! Asking 
$14,500. 

JANE LEICHTER, Wrightsville, PA, (717) 468- 
2624 for info (18) 


12’ Old Town Pack Royalex Solo Canoe, foot 
brace & spray covers. $495. 13’7” Skin-On- 
Frame Solo Canoe, lashed construction, 
nylon/urethane skin not Geodesic Airolite. $295. 
Photos available by e-mail. Not using them & need 
the room. 

RON CARTER, Branch, MI, (231) 462-3532, 
<carter @t-one.net> (18) 


19’ Lightning Sailboat, wood ‘49, Hull #371. 2 
sets sails incl original sails. Mahogany seats & flr- 
brds, rudder & tiller. All hrdwre & rigging in gd 
order. 90% restored. Trlr incl. Located in FL 
Moving, must sell ASAP. $1,200 obo. 

ART KORBEL, Coral Springs, FL, (954) 753- 
7621 (18) 


22’ Herreshoff Eagle, ultimate pocket cruiser. 
Mfd by Nowak & Williams in ‘76. Sails like new. 
Thp Seagull o/b engine. Green hull. Electrical 
wired. Trailer. Located in Miami (FL) Yacht Club. 
$9,500. For more info see www.herreshoff 
eagle.com. 

ROGER BESU, Miami Beach, FL, (305) 970- 
7136, <besulaw @hotmail.com> (19) 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
INFORMATION 


Classified ads are FREE TO SUB- 
SCRIBERS for personally owned boat 
related items. Each ad will automatically 
appear in two consecutive issues. Further 
publication of any ad may be had on 
request. 


A one-time charge of $8 will be made for 
any photograph included with any ad. For 
return of photo following publication, 
include a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


Non-subscribers and commercial business- 
es may purchase classified ads at 25¢ per 
word per issue. To assure accuracy, please 
type or print your ad copy clearly. 


Mail to Boats, 29 Burley St., Wenham, MA 
01984, or e-mail to officesupport@ com- 
cast.net. No telephone ads please. 
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Kayak, ‘05 “Fin & Feathers,” fg, 12’, 30” beam, 
weight 38lbs, vy stable. Outstanding fishing & 
hunting yak. Olive green. Surprisingly fast for its 
length. New, never used. $950. 
DON McCUE, Chiefland, FL, (352) 493-0070 (18) 


14 Precision Sailboat, vy clean outfit, sails look 
new, w/galv trlr. $1,795. 

FERNALD'S, Rt. 1A, Newbury, MA, (978) 465- 
0312 (18) 


Shoal Cat Power Catamaran, 17-1/2’ blder’s hull 
w/ 7’ beam and 11” draft; all hand lay-up w/ Honda 
50 hp 4-stroke outboard that sips gas and purrs qui- 
etly. Removable aluminum T-top, custom canvas 
spray dodger; dual batteries; aluminum trlr, Jack 
plate. Has been across the Gulf Stream to the 
Bahamas & back but will also skim across the flats 
to the most remote waters when you get there. The 
most seaworthy & stable small craft I have ever 
owned. Located North Florida. $11,500. 

JEFF RUSSELL, Perry, FL, (850) 584-8123, 
JDRussell@ gtcom.net (18) 


Marshall Sanderling, ‘72. Cranberry is a classic 
18’ catboat that has received many recent upgrades 
& improvements. ‘04 4-stroke, Shp Mercury ob. 
New blocks, lines, VHF antenna w/marine-grade 
coax, running lights, wiring, electrical panel & 
Ritchie Navigator compass. All safety equipment. 
Mast refinished. Motivated seller wants to move 
up to a larger cat. $12,500/bo. 

BRENT PUTNAM, E. Falmouth (Cape Cod), MA, 
(508) 540-5662 (eves), <catboatbrent@ yahoo. 
com> (19) 


17’9”x3’2” Annapolis Wherry, by Chesapeake 
Light Craft. Exterior is Sea Green, interior Bristol 
Beige Interlux Brightsides. Gunwales finished 
bright. Additional mahogany inner gunwale added 
during construction because I thought it would 
improve her looks and it does! Set up for either 
oar-on-gunwale rowing or a sliding seat. Danforth 
rowing compass. Legal galv trlr. 2 sets bronze oar- 
lock sockets on oarlock risers. 1 set 6’6” Sitka 
Spruce oars by Barkley Sound w/leather collars, 
bronze oarlocks. Custom (read: makeshift) cedar 
frame w/silver tarp cover (hey, it works!). Built in 
spring 2000 & used lightly & lovingly. She is quite 
fast and a pleasure to row, something which I, 
unfortunately don’t have enough time to do. 
Asking $2,500 & worth every dime. If you want 
the Piantedosi Ro-wing and 96” Braca standard 
carbon fiber oars, you gotta give me another 
eleven hundred clams ‘cause that's what it’s gonna 
cost me to replace ‘em. Delivery? Well, if you’re 
serious, maybe I can arrange something. 

BOB ERRICO, Manahawkin, NJ, (609) 978-0012 
leave message, or fax (609) 978-7393 (19) 


‘84 Grady White, w/split windshield, “89 Johnson 
235 ob w/jack plate & exc galv roll-on single-axle 
trlr; motor just gone thru by ob mechanic; boat 
stored for 10 years by oil worker stationed out of 
country; controls need to be connected to engine. 
Located in south Texas. $5,500. 

GROVER PAGANS, Corpus Christi, TX, (361) 
442-935 1,<grove777 @aol.com> (19) 


17’ Folbot Sea Kayak, older naugahyde covered 
kit boat, non-folding. In gd clean shape. Incl pair 
of basic paddles. $250 firm. 

BOB HICKS, Wenham, MA, (978) 774-0906, 
7-10am, 6-9pm (19) 


BOATS WANTED 


Bridges Point 24 Sailboat, diesel inboard, prefer 
daysailor model. Will provide good home for this 
Joel White classic. Happy to pay for quality & 
beauty. 

Dr. Malcolm Kerstein, Punta Gorda, FL, (941) 
626-2113, mhkerstein@comcast.net (18) 


SAILS & RIGGING FOR SALE 


Cat Ketch Rig, from Beachcomber 25; incl free 
standing masts, wishbone booms, brand new, 
never used main that cost $1,200 and a used 
mizzen sail; the sails roll up on the mast for sim- 
plicity of reefing. Located in south Texas; $3,500. 
GROVER PAGANS, Corpus Christi, TX, (361) 
442-935 1,<grove777 @aol.com> (19) 


GEAR FOR SALE 


Stearns Survival Suit, never used (fortunately), 
$200. Chartkit Chart Plotter, 20’x24”, $25. 
Garelick 4-Step Gunwale Boarding Ladder, 
hook width 11”, $20. Danforth 20H Anchor, $75. 
ELLIOT WILCOX, N. Branford, CT, (203) 488- 
2192, <ejwilcox @aol.com> (19) 
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There is nothing— absolutely nothing— 
half so much worth doing 


a) 
\ 


jt 
iN 


as simply messing about in boats. 


Famous Quotation & Illustration 
from The Wind in the Willows 

Join us in expressing Ratty’s sentiment to the 
World. T-shirt $18.00, Long Sleeve T $23.00, 
Sweatshirt $30, Tote Bag $18. Shipping $4.75, 
orders up to $25, add $1 for each additional $25. 
THE DESIGN WORKS, Dept MC, Box 8372, 
Silver Spring, MD 20907, Toll free (877) 637- 
7464, www.messingabout.com (TFP) 


ATLANTIC 
COASTAL 
KAYA KER 


Starting our 15th 
Season in March! 


Would you like to read 
more, lots more, about 
sea kayaking? 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


Atlantic Coastal Kayaker will 
bring you 40 pages monthly all 
about sea kayaking, 10 times a 
year (March through December) 


All this for only $22 
(10 issues) 


Like to see a sample issue? 
Just ask. 


Subscription Order Form 


Name: 

Address: 

City: 

State: Zip: 


Send check for $22 payable to: 


Atlantic Coastal Kayaker 
P.O. Box 520, Ipswich, MA 01938 
(978) 356-6112 (Phone & Fax) 


New! The Poop Deck Crew T-Shirt, profits from 
the sale of this T-Shirt support the SAFE HAVEN 
Project & Newfoundland Dog Rescue in the US & 
Canada. Show your support for these gentle giants 
when you wear your Poop Deck Shirt featuring a 
Newf Dog and his canine mates including a 
German Shepherd, Springer Spaniel, English 
Bulldog, Poodle, Golden Retriever--even a 
Chihuahua! 100% heavyweight US made blue cot- 
ton Tee. Large imprint on front. Sizes M-XL $17, 
XXL $19. S&H $4.75 on all orders. Send MO or 
Check. 

NORS, P.O. Box 143, Woolwich, ME 04579 USA, 
Tel (207) 442-7237 Email <norsman@care2. 
com>, Web www.norsgear.com (TFP) 


Forward Facing Rowing, convert your rowboat 
to forward facing rowing with EZ-ROW. Uses 
existing oarlock pins & a clamp which affixes row- 
ing system to the gunwales of your boat. 
FORWARD FACING ROWING, (651) 465-6608, 
www.ez-row.com (23EOIP) 


BOOKS & PLANS FOR SALE 


Small Boats, for apartment dwellers: Elegant 
Punt, Weekend Dingy, Stubby, Cabin Boy, 
Halfling reviewed. Article, send $5. 

PAUL AUSTIN, 3521 West Northgate Dr. 1009, 
Irving TX, 75062, <Sail398 @aol.com> (19) 


Boating Book Cleanout: Sea Kayaking, a Manual 
for Long Distance Touring, John Dowd, ‘81, 
240pps, 5-1/2x8-1/2 softcover. $8. Wood & 
Canvas Kayak Building, George Putz, “90, 136pps, 
7-1/2x9 softcover. $8. Upgrading Your Small 
Sailboat for Cruising, Paul & Marya Butler, *88, 
212pps, 7x10 softcover, $10. Beyond the Paddle, a 
Canoeist’s Guide to Expedition Skills, Garrett 
Conover, ‘91, 116pps, 8-12x11 softcover. $10. 
More Building Classic Small Craft, John Gardner, 
“90, 242pps softcover. $15. Form & Function of 
the Baidarka & The Baidarka as a Living Vessel, 
George B. Dyson, ‘91, 48pps & 32pps softcover. 
$8pr. Packet of 12 John Gardner Columns from 
National Fisherman *70-*75. $5. All prices incl Ist 
Class or Priority Mail postage. Postage adjusted 
for multiple purchases combined in one shipment. 
Call for quote first. Call to confirm availability 
before sending payment. 

BOB HICKS, 29 Burley St. Wenham, MA 01984- 
12943, (978) 774-0906 7-10am, 6-9pm (TF) 


Catalogs/Magazines/Newsletters, which might 
be of interest. Before I toss these I’m offering them 
for cost of postage & handling. Packet of 4 Gazette 
Annual, 2000, 2002-04, Antique Boat Museum 
Journals, $5. Packet of 5 Windling World, 2003-05 
New Zealand Model Boat Journals, $3. Sent 
Priority Mail. Call to confirm availability before 
sending payment. 

BOB HICKS, Wenham, MA, (978) 774-0906, 
7-10am, 6-9pm. (TF) 


Send $3 for study packet. 
DOWN EAST DORIES, Dept. MB, Pleasant 
Beach Rd., S. Thomaston, ME 04858 (TF) 


Nutmeg (aka $200 Sailboat), Bolger design, 
15’°6”x4’6”. Plans w/compl directions. $20. 

DAVE CARNELL, 322 Pages Creek Dr., 
Wilmington, NC 28411, <davecarnell @ec.rr.com> 


Robb White & Sons Sport Boat, handy, pretty, 
proven 16’ x 43” strip planked skiff. Will plane 
with 2 adults with 4hp. Full sized mold patterns, 
complete instructions. $75. SASE for photos & 
specs. 

ROBB WHITE & SONS, Box 561, Thomasville, 
GA 31799 (TEP) 


BOAT PLANS & KITS - WWW.GLEN- 
L.COM: Customer photos, FREE how-to infor- 
mation, online catalog. Or send $9.95 for 216- 
PAGE DESIGN BOOK, includes FREE Supplies 
catalog. Over 240 proven designs, 7’-55’. “How 
To Use Epoxy” manual $2.00. 

GLEN-L, Box 1804MA44, 9152 Rosecrans, 
Bellflower, CA 90707-1804, (562) 630-6258, 
www.Glen-L.com (TFP) 


Special Interest Publications: The Gaff Rigged 
Yachtsman, 1944 Darrell McClure Cartoon Book. 
$5. Essex: (MA) The Shipbuilding Town, 1976 Bi- 
Centennial History Journal. $5. Building the 
Harvey Gamage, Warren Paper Co. Color Photo 
Portfolio. $5. Sent Priority Mail. Call to confirm 
availability before sending payment. 

BOB HICKS, Wenham, MA, (978) 774-0906, 7- 
10am, 6-9pm. (TF) 


WATERFRONT PROPERTY 
FOR SALE OR RENT 


: hh oh ls 
Vacation Rental Waterfront, 100yr old refur- 
bished cottage off lower Potomac River nr 
Leonardtown, MD. Suitable for 3 couples or 2 
families. Slps up to 10. Incl protected deepwater 
slip & several small craft. $1,000-$1,350/wk. 
LEONARD EPPARD, Lorton, VA, (703) 550- 
9486 (TF) 


By: Robert L. Summers 
Boat Building 
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www.adirondack-guide-boat.com Nov 10-13 Philadelphia Museum of Art 
Dec 31-Jan 8 New York Boat Show 


PO 144 Charlotte VT 05445 Jan 11-15 Atlanta Boat Show 


a Jan 20-22 Fly-Fishing Show, Marlboro, MA 
(802) 425-3926 Jan 27-29 Fly-Fishing Show, Somerset, NJ 


Feb 16-20 Miami Boat Show 
Mar 10-12 Canoecopia, Madison, WI 
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